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The Lebanese Crisis in Perspective 


On 8 May 1958 Nasib Matni, a leftist journalist, was murdered in 
Beirut. The motive for the murder, which is rumoured to have 
been entirely non-political, was never discovered, neither was the 
murderer; but the Opposition accused the Government of the 
crime. Within three days trouble had started on a large scale in the 
old quarter of Tripoli and the Basta quarter of Beirut: the most 
important Sunni Muslim? strongholds in the country. The mur- 
dered journalist was a Maronite Christian;? but his paper, the 
Telegraph, had been backing the predominantly Sunni Opposition. 
Therefore, while his murder provided a convenient excuse for a 
Muslim insurrection, it also made the issue appear somewhat non- 
sectarian: an appearance reinforced by the fact that a number of 
prominent Christian leaders, including the Maronite Patriarch, 
sympathized with the Opposition. 

The Opposition claimed from the very start of the troubles that 
it was leading a nation-wide ‘strike’ against the corruption of the 
Government. Saeb Salam,* who assumed the Opposition spokes- 
manship in Beirut, accused President Camille Chamoun® of a 


1 According to official estimates of 1956, the Sunni (orthodox) Muslims form 
some 19 per cent of the population of Lebanon. As such, they are the largest 
single religious group in the country next to the Maronites. Their main con- 
centration is in Tripoli (which is overwhelmingly Sunni) and its hinterland, 
Sidon (which has a Sunni majority), and in Beirut (where they amount to some 
two-fifths of the population). The southern Biqa’ also has a Sunni group of con- 
siderable size. By tradition, the Prime Ministers of Lebanon are Sunnis. 

2 The Maronites (uniate Catholics) form some 29 per cent of the population, 
according to the 1956 estimates. By tradition, the Presidents of the Lebanese 
Republic are Maronite. 

’ Paul Peter Méouchi (b. 1894), appointed patriarch by the Roman See in 1955 
(the Maronite patriarchs are normally elected by a college of Maronite bishops, 
and Méouchi was the first to be so appointed). Méouchi supports the Opposition 
as a person, and not as the leader of a religious group. He is related to Bechara 
el-Khuri, who was forced to resign in 1952 by a united parliamentary front led 
by Camille Chamoun. Moreover, Chamoun backed a rival candidate to the 
patriarchate in 1955. Thus Méouchi’s stand with the Opposition may be due to 
his personal dislike of Chamoun. 

*Saeb Salam (b. 1905), a Beirut business man, is the son of Selim Salam 
(d. 1941), once the leader of Mu’tamar as-Sahil, a Sunni political group organ- 
ized under the French Mandate and opposed to the mandatory government. He 
was first elected deputy in 1943, and served two brief terms as Prime Minister 
in 1952 and 1953. In 1956 he was Minister of State in the Yafi Government, and 
resigned with Yafi at the time of the Suez crisis in protest against Chamoun’s 
policy. See below. 

5 Camille Chamoun (b. 1900), a lawyer, was first elected deputy in 1937. He 
was a prominent member of the Dusturi Bloc (see below), which brought 
Bechara el-Khuri to power in 1943. It was understood at the time that Chamoun 
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variety of ‘crimes’, adding that the ‘strike’ would continue until 
the President resigned. The ‘strike’, he insisted, was a purely in- 
ternal affair, and the Opposition had no intention of jeopardizing 
the independence and integrity of Lebanon. 

It soon became evident that the insurrection was far from being 
a purely internal affair. Men, arms, and money were infiltrated on a 
large scale from Syria, and armed attacks from across the Syrian 
border soon made ineffective the control of all but a small section 
of the frontier line between Syria and Lebanon. The broadcasts of 
the United Arab Republic from Cairo, Damascus, and Aleppo 
encouraged the Lebanese rebels, urged them to violence, and in- 
cited them to do away with Chamoun and his ‘traitor’ Govern- 
ment.1 The Lebanese army, commanded by General Fuad 
Chehab,? was ordered to quell the insurrection; but the General 
was relucant. In response to Government pressure, he agreed to 
contain the insurrection by purely defensive action without 
attempting to crush it. Lebanon charged the United Arab Republic 
with massive intervention in its internal affairs and brought its case 
before the Council of the Arab League and, later, to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. While the Arab League reached 
no agreement on the question, the Security Council, on 11 June 
1958, by a unanimous vote (Russia abstaining) recognized 
Lebanon’s claim against the U.A.R. and decided to send a corps of 
unarmed observers to report on the intervention. Since only a tiny 
section of the Lebanese frontier with Syria was still under Govern- 
ment control, the unarmed observers could only report that there 
was too little infiltration across the still-existing frontier (some 
seventeen miles) to substantiate a claim of massive intervention. In 
the meantime, the internal situation degenerated steadily. 

Before the insurrection, Lebanon had earned an international 
reputation for stability. On the surface she was a steady and pros- 
perous little country which remained aloof from the extremist 
currents which shook the surrounding Arab world. Freedom of 





would be the next Dusturi candidate for the Presidency. When Khuri was re- 
elected in 1949, Chamoun left the Bloc and formed a united parliamentary front 
(the Socialist Front) which forced the resignation of Khuri in September 1952. 
Chamoun was elected President to succeed him. The Dusturi Bloc, or what re- 
mains of it, continues to support Khuri (e.g. the Maronite Patriarch, deputy 
Philip Takla, and former deputy Henri Pharaon) and to oppose Chamoun. 

1 Some of the U.A.R. broadcasts were tantamount to incitements to murder. 

2 Fuad Chehab (b. 1902), a Maronite, is the scion of a family that held the 
emirate of Mount Lebanon under the Ottomans from 1697. to 1841. He was 
elected President by the Lebanese Parliament on 31 July 1958, and is to take 
over office from Chamoun on 24 September. 
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expression and of enterprise was guaranteed, and business 
flowed to Beirut from everywhere around. Victims of coups d’état 
and leaders of banned political parties from Syria, Egypt, and 
elsewhere found a pleasant refuge in Lebanon and were free from 
the threat of extradition.1 Beneath the surface stability, however, 
there had always been strong tensions which were inherent in the 
very nature of the Lebanese Republic. 

The present boundaries of Lebanon were finally fixed on 
1 September 1920, when the State of Greater Lebanon (which be- 
came a Republic in 1926) was proclaimed by the French Mandate. 
The autonomous mutasarriflik of Mount Lebanon (1861-1914) 
was extended to its natural limits and came to include the coastal 
towns of Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, and their hinterland, and 
the plateau of the Biqa’: regions that had often fallen under the 
control of the emirs of Lebanon during the Ottoman period, and 
which were indispensable for the economic life of the country. The 
new arrangement, however, brought new difficulties. The Shi'ite 
Muslims? of the northern Biqa’ and of the Tyre region could 
easily make common cause with the Christians and Druzes® of 
Mount Lebanon, but the Sunni Muslims of Tripoli, Beirut, and 
Sidon clamoured from the very start for union with Syria. 

Before 1920 the Sunnis of the coast, unlike the Christians and 
Druzes of Mount Lebanon, had been administered directly by the 
Ottomans and had gained almost no political experience. The rudi- 
mentary Arab nationalist movement which had spread among the 
educated classes of the Arabic-speaking Levant on the eve of the 
first World War had caught the imagination of the Muslim upper 
class of Beirut and had made them ill-disposed to accept perman- 
ent incorporation in Lebanon; but the common run of Sunnis 
resented their inclusion in the country on purely confessional 
grounds. They felt more affinity with Sunni-dominated Syria than 
with multi-confessional Lebanon, where they merely formed one of 
several major religious groups. They regarded Lebanon as an 
artificial Christian-dominated State, set up to protect Christian 


1 Among the more important Syrian political refugees who, at one time, 
escaped to or through Lebanon since 1949 are two former Presidents of Republic 
(Shukri al-Kuwwatli and Adib Shishakli) and two present U.A.R. Vice- 
Presidents (Akram al-Hourani and Sabri al-Assali). 

2 The Shi’ite (heterodox) Muslims form some 18 per cent of the population, 
according to the 1956 estimates. They have shared much common history with 
the Christians and Druzes. 

’'The Druzes, once the most important (though not the largest) religious 
group in Mount Lebanon, form a little over 6 per cent of the population of 
present-day Lebanon. 
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interests. The Constitution of 1926 stressed the lay nature of the 
Lebanese Republic, and subsequent political practice continued 
to balance the interests of the various religious groups with great 
care; but the Sunni attitude did not alter much. Thus, during the 
period of the Mandate, the Sunnis were reluctant to share in the 
affairs of Lebanon. Political groupings such as Mu’tamar as-Sahil 
(Conference of the Coast) reflected this resistance; and whilea 
few ambitious leaders did accept public office in spite of popular 
censure, the majority of Sunnis refused to take part in the running 
of a State the existence of which they resented. 

While the Sunnis refused to co-operate in Lebanese politics, 
the affairs of Lebanon tended to become the preserve of Christian 
politicians.2 The Shiites, who formed the least advanced section 
of the country’s population, could only play a minor role; and the 
Druzes, who were able and willing to co-operate, were a compara- 
tively small group. Thus, while the Sunnis remained outside, the 
Christians took virtual charge of State affairs and added consider- 
ably to the political and administrative experience they had gained 
under the mutasarriflik. 

Between 1926 and 1943 Lebanese politics centred around the 
rivalry between two Maronite leaders, Emile Eddé and Bechara 
el-Khuri.* Eddé, a lawyer, came from a well-to-do Beirut family 
and was backed by conservative Maronites in northern Lebanon 
and the frenchified Christian merchant society of Beirut. Khuri, 
also a lawyer, came from central Mount Lebanon, and his main 
support came from the Christians and Druzes of the region. The 
basic political views of the two leaders were clearly opposed. Eddé 
feared Pan-Arabism, in which he saw an impending threat to 
Lebanon. He believed, therefore, that an independent Lebanon 
could only guarantee her integrity by maintaining strong bonds 
with France. Khuri thought differently. He held that co-operation 
between the Christians and Muslims of Lebanon was the only pos- 
sible basis and guarantee for her integrity, and that such co-opera- 
tion necessitated unconditional independence and strong bonds of 


1 Led by Selim Salam, father of the present Opposition leader. 

2 According to the estimates of 1956, the Christians account, collectively, for 
some 56-7 per cent of the population of Lebanon. 

3 Emile Eddé (1884-1949) was President of the Lebanese Republic under the 
Mandate from 1936 to 1941. He was a member of Lebanon’s first Representative 
Council in 1922. His son, Raymond Eddé, was a candidate for the Presidency 
in last July’s election. Bechara el-Khuri (b. 1890) started his political career as a 
member of the Upper Chamber (now non-existent) in 1927. He was President of 
Republic from 1943 to 1952. 
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fraternity with the Arab countries. While Eddé organized his fol- 
lowers as the National Bloc (Al-Kutla al-Wataniyya), Khuri 
formed the Constitutional Bloc (Al-Kutla ad-Dustiriyya) and won 
the support of the Lebanese Muslims, who were wary of Eddeé. 
Among the prominent young members of the Constitutional Bloc 
was another lawyer, Camille Chamoun. 

The French preferred Eddé to Khuri; and, although the rival 
blocs were of almost equal strength, Eddé kept the upper hand 
throughout the period of the Mandate and became President of 
Republic (1936-41). With the end of the Mandate in 1941, Khuri 
came to the fore and, with British support, his bloc won the first 
post-Mandate elections of 1943. The new Parliament elected 
Khuri as President of the Republic. 

The year 1943, which brought complete independence to 
Lebanon, also saw the birth of its National Covenant (A/-Mithaq 
al-Watani): an unwritten agreement between Khuri and Riyad as- 
Solh (d. 1951), the outstanding Sunni leader of the day. The 
Covenant defined the basis of the Lebanese State. Khuri, on be- 
half of the Christians, recognized Lebanon as an Arab State that 
should never seek assistance from any European Power to the 
detriment of sister Arab States. In return, Solh vowed Muslim 
loyalty to Lebanon and promised never to seek her dissolution in a 
larger Arab political unit. 

The National Covenant was a compromise. As such, its success 
depended on the goodwill of both sides; but such goodwill had to 
be created and maintained by political parties cutting across the 
religious groups and sects and based on a lay patriotic loyalty to the 
country. The Constitutional Bloc was no such party: it was a 
Christian parliamentary front which happened to gain Muslim 
support in a particular electoral campaign; and the National Bloc 
was no such party either. Even as Christian parliamentary group- 
ings, the two blocs organized little more than a small section of 
Christian opinion in the country. The National Rally Party 
(Hizb an-Nid@ al-Qawmi), which was founded in 1944 to support 
the ideal of the National Covenant, never succeeded in attracting 
an adequate following. It dwindled out of existence after a brief 


1 The Presidents of Lebanon are elected by Parliament meeting as an elec- 
toral college. The Constitution gives them limited power; but they actually 
enjoy exceptionally wide prerogatives, since they inherited the powers of the 
French High Commissioners. A Lebanese President is elected for a term of six 
years and is not immediately re-eligible for office. In case his re-election is 
desired, a special amendment of the Constitution becomes necessary. Such an 
amendment was made to allow Khuri a second term in 1949. 
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and feeble life span of less than ten years. The Syrian Social 
Nationalist Party (founded 1930), otherwise known as the P.P.S.,! 
was the only party which succeeded in cutting across confessional 
divisions; but its following was limited, and its ideal of a ‘Syrian 
nation’ conflicted with that of an independent Arab Lebanon. The 
Lebanese Phalangist Party (Al-Kata’ib al-Lubnaniyya), founded in 
1936, was organized as a para-military group and came to com- 
mand a large following among Maronite youth.? It laid stress on an 
intense and exclusive Lebanese patriotism and would not com- 
promise with Arab nationalism. As such, it never won a substantial 
following among the Muslims, who formed the parallel but Arab 
nationalist para-military group of the Najjada (founded 1937). A 
number of other political parties were founded, but the P.P.S., the 
Phalangists, and the Najjdda were the only significant ones to sur- 
vive their formative years; and even these three parties only 
organized a small section of Lebanese opinion. 

While the bulk of Lebanese middle-class opinion remained 
outside the bloc and party organization and continued to form an 
intelligent floating vote,* political life in the rural areas continued 
to be based on the mahsiibiyya (quasi-feudal loyalty). The most 
stable mahsibiyya is that of the Druzes, who are still divided into 
Yazbakis and Janbalatis® as they have been since the eighteenth 


1From the French Parti Populaire Syrienne, a translation of the original 
Arabic name Al-Hizb al-Qawmi as-Siri. The party originated as a secret 
organization under the Mandate, and was first discovered by the authorities in 
1935. It tends to be fascist, and its present leader, Asad al-Ashkar, is its sole 
representative in Parliament. The P.P.S., who are intensely anti-Communist, are 
staunch supporters of the Chamoun regime and sworn enemies of Nasserism. 
The armed members of the party have borne the brunt of the fighting in the 
present troubles. 

2 The founder and present leader of the party is Pierre Gemayel. It is repre- 
sented in Parliament (and the Cabinet) by one member, Joseph Chader. The 
Phalangists are staunch supporters of the Chamoun regime, and have been 
assisting the Lebanese security forces in keeping order since the early weeks of 
the troubles. 

3 The present leader of the Najjdda is Adnan al-Hakim, one of the extremist 
leaders of the Beirut insurrection in the present crisis. Its membership is almost 
entirely confined to Beirut Sunnis (mostly below the middle-class level). It is 
not represented in Parliament. 

4 Unlike other countries in the Middle East, Lebanon has a very large middle 
class composed of business men, merchants, industrialists (big and small), 
shopkeepers, and professional men (doctors, lawyers, engineers, teachers, and 
trained technicians). The Christian middle class supports the independence and 
integrity of Lebanon, while the bulk of the Muslim middle class is Arab national- 
ist, at least by inclination. Many Muslims, however, have vested interests in an 
independent Lebanon and, as such, are patriotic Lebanese who pay lip service 
to Arab nationalism. 

5'The Yazbaki Druzes, by tradition the Government party, support the 
Chamoun regime and are led at present by Majid Arslan. The Janbalati Druzes, 
traditionally in Opposition, are led by Kamal Janbalat, who has led the Druze 
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century. In Christian and particularly in Sunni and Shi'ite rural 
regions, prominent individuals and families lead similar mahsibiyya 
followings: thus the Shi’ite Al-As’ad, Al-Khalil, Az-Zayn, and 
Usayran in the Tyre region, and Hamadah and Haydar in the 
northern Biqa’, the Sunni Al-’Uthman and Al-’Ali in the hinter- 
land of Tripoli, and the Maronite Frangieh, Karam, Duweihi, and 
Moawad in northern Lebanon. Mahsibiyya likewise determines 
political divisions among the mainly Sunni mobs of Beirut, 
Tripoli, and Sidon, led, e.g., by As-Solh, Al-Yafi, and Salam in 
Beirut and Karameh and Hamzeh in Tripoli. These mahsibiyya 
rivalries, which play an important role in the political life of the 
country, are further complicated by confessional and regional in- 
terests and jealousies; and a Lebanese Government can only main- 
tain power if it succeeds in playing those rivalries off against each 
other. 

The National Covenant could only achieve negative results while 
the internal political set-up in the country remained unchanged. 
The confessional balance between Lebanese Christians and Mus- 
lims, far from being the result of genuine tolerance, was maintained 
at best by mutual fear. Loyalty to Lebanon was no difficult matter 
for the Christians, for whom the country was a haven of security 
and whose political acumen kept them in the lead; but the Mus- 
lims lacked both loyalty to Lebanon and adequate political leader- 
ship. It was unfortunate that, when Muslim opinion in Lebanon 
finally gained coherence, it was in response to concerted calls from 
Cairo and Damascus. 

The Egyptian coup d’état of 1952 and the rapid rise of Nasser 
captured the imagination of the Muslims of Lebanon, as it did that 
of Muslim Arabs elsewhere. Lebanese Muslim opinion rallied 
around Nasser, and previously minor Sunni mahsibiyya leaders 
stepped in to take advantage of the change. Thus Saeb Salam, who 
had previously been overshadowed by Sami as-Solh and Abdallah 
al-Yafi, rose to prominence as a Nasserist spokesman, with full 
support from Cairo and Damascus. He adopted his frankly Nasser- 
ist stand in 1956, following the Suez crisis, and opposed the pro- 
Western policy of Chamoun with unprecedented vigour. Personal 
disagreements with the President, resulting in blatant disaffection, 
made his opposition even more pronounced. 





insurrection in the central region of Mount Lebanon during the present crisis. 
Janbalat has organized his mahsibiyya, with a few outside additions, as the Pro- 
gressive Socialist Party (founded 1949). He failed to get a seat in Parliament in 
the last elections (June 1957). 
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The Suez crisis fully awakened the Lebanese Government to 
the Nasserist danger. Chamoun reacted strongly to the pressure 
brought upon him to break Lebanon’s diplomatic relations with 
Britain and France.! Premier Yafi and Saeb Salam, then Minister 
of State, urged this move and, having failed to bring Chamoun to 
adopt it, resigned in protest. Chamoun then called upon Sami as- 
Solh, a former Premier, to form a new Government, with Charles 
Malik as Minister of Foreign Affairs. Malik, for many years 
Ambassador in Washington and Delegate to the United Nations, 
was well known for his pro-Western inclinations, and his very in- 
clusion in the new Government was a declaration of policy; but 
the Government made its stand even more clear when it accepted 
the Eisenhower Doctrine in March 1957. 

During the months that followed the Suez crisis Lebanon’s 
relations with Egypt and Syria became steadily worse.? Lebanon 
was never forgiven for having maintained diplomatic relations with 
Britain and France, and her acceptance of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
made her the target of constant attacks. When, in April 1957, 
Lebanon allowed the Sixth Fleet to stand by in Beirut while King 
Hussein carried out his coup d’état in Jordan, Cairo and Damascus 
branded the act as treason, and Lebanon was furthermore accused 
of being a hotbed of plots against the Syrian regime. All this time 
the Sunni opposition in Lebanon was denouncing: the ‘treason- 
able’ behaviour of the Government and keeping in constant touch 
with the Egyptian and Syrian authorities. To the Sunnis, the 
acceptance of the Eisenhower Doctrine was a distinct breach of the 
National Covenant, and implied that the Christians were calling 
upon the United States to replace France as their traditional pro- 
tector and to intervene in Lebanon on their behalf. 

Once out of office, Yafi and Salam set to work on forming a uni- 
ted opposition front. Parliamentary elections were due to be held in 
June-July 1957, and the personal grudges of several Christian, 


1 A breach of relations with Britain and France would have left Lebanon iso- 
lated and an easy prey for Nasser. Moreover, Lebanese emigrdnts are found in 
large numbers in British and French colonies and dominions, and a breach of 
relations with the two Western Powers would have jeopardized the position of 
thousands of Lebanese overseas. The sentimental and cultural ties that link 
Lebanon to the West, and particularly to France, were also important factors. 

2 Relations between Lebanon and Syria had been bad almost since inde- 
pendence. There were disagreements over the customs union between the two 
countries which ended with the liquidation of that union, and further disagree- 
ments on currency and other economic problems. In March 1950 Syria institu- 
ted her first boycott of Lebanon; since then frequent closures of the frontier 
were used as a measure to force Lebanon into acquiescence to Syrian demands. 
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Shi’ite, and Druze leaders against Chamoun could be capitalized 
to embarrass the President’s supporters during the elections. 
Chamoun’s term of office was due to end in September 1958, and 
the Parliament to be elected was to select his successor; and it was 
already feared that Chamoun might use a predominantly loyal 
Parliament to secure a second term of office. The Opposition de- 
manded a neutral Government to supervise the forthcoming 
elections. When their demand was rejected they staged a demon- 
stration (30 May 1957) in defiance of a Government ban. The 
security forces disbanded the demonstration by force, and among 
those wounded was Saeb Salam. It was not difficult to attract 
strong Maronite leaders who cherished hopes of the Presidency— 
such as Hamid Frangieh and Fuad Amoun—to the Opposition 
camp. The Maronite partisans of Bechara el-Khuri, like the 
patriarch, were already hostile to Chamoun. Yafi and Salam had 
little trouble in winning over the Janbalati Druzes. Kamal 
Janbalat had helped Chamoun to office in 1952, but the latter had 
not allowed him a free hand in the government, as he had expected. 
He had, therefore, been opposing Chamoun vigorously since 1953; 
and, although he did not disapprove of the President’s foreign 
policy and had no particular liking for Nasser, he promptly joined 
Yafi, Salam, and their Christian allies in what came to be known as 
the National Front.! The new Front was further strengthened by 
the allegiance of the Hentchak Armenians,? and of Shi’ite leaders 
such as Ahmad al-As’ad and Sabri Hamadeh who had been 
slighted or otherwise alienated by Chamoun. When Chamoun’s 
supporters (the ‘Loyalists’) won the elections by a vast majority, 
many unsuccessful candidates, some of them unimportant, joined 
the National Front in illogical protest, while others joined hands 
with a small group of amateur politicians to form what came to be 
known as the “Third Force’. 

Among the unsuccessful were both Yafi and Salam, and also 
Janbalat and Al-As’ad. The National Front immediately accused 
the Government of having rigged the elections. The charge, as far 


Before 1956, both Government and Opposition parties in Lebanon (like the 
National and Constitutional blocs) were Christian-led. The National Front is 
the first Lebanese political front to be Muslim-led—a fact of considerable 
significance in the political development of the Lebanese Republic. 

2 The Armenians, who form a group of considerable size in Beirut (over 
80,000), are divided into Tashnaks (pro-Western) and Hentchaks (pro-Russian). 
Chamoun gave strong support to the Tashnaks and helped to secure the election 
of a Tashnak Catholicos in February 1956. The Hentchaks, therefore, opposed 
Chamoun, and were attracted to join the National Front without much difficulty. 
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as is known, was unfounded; but Chamoun had made a serious 
mistake. By putting up a strong electoral fight against Janbalat, 
Al-As’ad, Hamadeh, and Frangieh he strengthened the feeble 
bond that tied them to Yafi and Salam. In this way he made it pos- 
sible for the pre-election alliance between the Nasserist Sunni 
opposition and the non-Nasserist Druze, Shi’ite, and Christian 
opposition to outlast the electoral campaign and remain firm dur- 
ing the present crisis.+ 

Soon after the formation of the National Front, Chamoun’s 
foreign policy ceased to be the main point of dispute. The ‘Loyal- 
ists’, once they had won the elections, began pressing for a con- 
stitutional amendment to allow the President a second term. 
Chamoun himself did not declare his intention to stand, but it was 
generally assumed that he favoured the project. The proposal for 
the re-election of the President became the immediate target for 
the attacks of the National Front as well as the Third Force. The 
constitutional amendment for which the ‘Loyalists’ were pressing 
was due to be introduced in May 1958, before Parliament ad- 
journed for the summer. Some ten days before its scheduled meet- 
ing Nasib Matni was murdered. 

The murder of Matni came at a very opportune moment for the 
National Front. A strike in protest, if sufficiently prolonged, could 
keep Parliament from meeting to consider the amendment of the 
Constitution. Opposition leaders also hoped that, faced with ter- 
ror, riots, and street-fighting, Chamoun would resign and leave the 
country within three or four days. They were well subsidized by 
Egypt and Syria to carry on with the terror-imposed strike; and, 
since the Suez crisis, Syrian arms had been smuggled into Lebanon 
and distributed among their followers. Within a few days it became 
clear that General Chehab was unwilling to put an end to the 
armed rebellion by force, and Opposition leaders became even 
more hopeful. When Solh declared that his Government had no 
intention of seeking the President’s re-election, they answered that 
their demands could only be met by Chamoun’s immediate 
resignation. 

Chamoun and his Government faced the rebellion with firmness 
and were determined not to yield. They tried to persuade Chehab 
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1 It is important to note that, for the most part, the Christian leaders in the 
National Front were not supported by their followers, who remained faithful 
to Chamoun. The overwhelming majority of Christians came to regard Chamoun, 
along with Solh and Malik, as the mainstay of Lebanon’s independence, as did 
all other ‘Loyalists’, regardless of previous political colour. 
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to crush it, but without much success. The Lebanese army, taken 
over by Lebanon in 1946 from the Mandatory Troupes Spéciales du 
Levant, had never become fully integrated with the political power 
and remained a body apart, although the President was, in theory, 
its Commander in Chief. Chehab insisted that he was not willing 
to commit his army in what he believed was an internal struggle be- 
tween politicians. When pressed to act, he pleaded that his army, 
which is composed of Christians and Muslims, was likely to split if 
ordered into aggressive action. Many believe that Chehab was 
already harbouring ambitions for the Presidency and was therefore 
anxious to remain on good terms with the Opposition, and the 
National Front encouraged his non-committal attitude by clamour- 
ing for a provisional Government under his premiership. Faced 
by the army’s inaction, the Government ordered its small internal 
security forces into action and armed its supporters. 

While Chehab’s stand was embarrassing the Government and 
weakening its position, the hesitancy of Britain and the United 
States to send troops to Lebanon gave heart to the rebels. The 
Opposition made exaggerated demands. The failure of the U.N. 
observer corps to suggest positive measures to stop the infiltrations 
from Syria and the ineffectiveness of Mr Hammarskjéld’s attempt 
to solve the problem on the spot brought the situation to the brink 
of chaos. It was still hoped that troops might be sent from Iraq 
to quell the insurrection; but, when the coup d’état took place in 
Iraq on 14 July, the cause of Lebanon seemed lost. It was with 
surprise and relief that many Lebanese greeted the first contin- 
gents of the American Marines as they landed in Beirut the follow- 
ing day. 

American military intervention promised an early end to the 
crisis; but the arrival of American troops was not followed by any 
decisive action. The United States was clearly aiming at a political 
and not a military settlement, and maintained that a new President, 
favoured by the ‘Loyalists’ and the Opposition, should be elected 
without delay to succeed Chamoun in September. The choice of 
the Opposition was Bechara el-Khuri; but this choice was clearly 
not suitable. The charges of ‘gross corruption’ on which Khuri had 
been forced to resign in 1952 were not yet entirely forgotten; and 
the Loyalists were not prepared to elect him. The candidacy of 
General Chehab seemed the most promising, although he was 
blamed for having allowed the insurrection and terror to go un- 
checked for three months. For one thing, his election could bring 
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the military and political powers in Lebanon closer together and 
set a precedent for a greater degree of co-operation between the 
army and the Government. Thus, on 31 July, Chehab was chosen 
by Parliament as President Elect. 

It is still too soon to speak of a solution for the Lebanese crisis. 
Although Loyalists greeted Chehab’s election with an ovation, 
they resent the fact that he still makes no move against the insur- 
gents. The Opposition, which also acclaimed the election of 
Chehab, had not yet! ordered its followers to lay down and sur- 
render their arms. While the insurrection continued to simmer, the 
question of Lebanon was being discussed by the Powers and in the 
United Nations, and the international aspect of the problem looms 
larger than ever. Whether Chehab’s election will provide a tem- 
porary solution to the internal problem remains to be seen; but it 
is certain that, unless definite measures are taken to guarantee the 
independence and integrity of Lebanon and to do away with the 
possibility of future sedition, the Lebanese Republic remains in 
constant danger of losing its independence and of coming under 
the dominance of the Arab power. 

K.8. 


The Italian General Election and the 
Fanfani Government’ 


THE election of 25 May 1958 was the third to be held in Italy under 
the post-war Constitution. By 1958 the political pattern had be- 
come fairly stabilized along broad main divisions of Centre, Left, 
and Right. The Centre, a four-party alliance grouped round the 
predominant Christian Democrat party and including its smaller 
secular allies, the Social Democrats, Liberals, and Republicans, 
had enjoyed an undisputed majority in the first legislature of 
1948-53—the De Gasperi era of reconstruction and the initiation 
of reforms. In the succeeding legislature of 1953-8 the Centre 
majority was considerably reduced: in 1953 the Centre parties 


1As at 20 August 1958. 
2 For detailed results of the Election see Appendix, p. 414. 
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obtained just under 50 per cent of the votes for the Chamber and 
just over that figure for the Senate. 

Meanwhile the Left, consisting of the Communist Party and the 
virtually fellow-travelling Socialist Party under Signor Nenni, 
held in check at the 1948 election (when it accounted for 31 per 
cent of the electorate), had by 1953 increased its following to 35 +4 
per cent. Advances had also been made on the Right, represented 
by the Monarchists and the extreme Right-wing M.S.I. (Movimento 
Sociale Italiano). These parties, together accounting for only 4-9 
per cent of the electorate in 1948, polled 12-68 per cent of the 
votes in 1953, and had further improved their position in local 
elections in the meantime. 

Two main changes have emerged in the political scene since 
1953. One concerns the Centre coalition. This four-party alliance 
of Catholic and secular parties, intact throughout the De Gasperi 
period, and maintained, if with dwindling enthusiasm, in the 
Scelba and Segni Governments up to the beginning of 1957, 
virtually collapsed in the spring of last year. First the small Re- 
publican Party withdrew its support. Then, in May 1957, the 
Social Democrats left the Government, thus precipitating a 
Government crisis. Finally, the Liberals declined to participate in 
a new Government. The Christian Democrats were therefore 
compelled to form a single-party Government (under Signor 
Zoli) for the remaining months of the legislature. 

The other major change concerns the two Socialist parties, the 
Nenni Socialists (P.S.I.) and the Social Democrats (P.S.D.I.) 
under Signor Saragat. They had been divided ever since 1947, 
when the Social Democrats had quitted the P.S.I. on the issue of 
its association with the Communists. But in the autumn of 1956 
feelers towards reunification had been initiated, and had contin- 
ued spasmodically throughout 1957. Little real headway had been 
made by 1958, for though the Social Democrats had gone some 
way towards meeting Signor Nenni’s demands by quitting the 
Government, apparent loosening of ties between the P.S.I. and 
the Communists had not gone far enough to warrant, in Signor 
Saragat’s view, any further advance towards reunification. 

Nevertheless in 1958, in contrast with previous elections, the 
Communists and Socialists presented unrelated lists. So, too, 
did all the other parties excepting the Republicans, who were 
joined by the Radical Party, a small party of intellectuals, mainly 
Left-wing Liberals or members of the former Action Party, which 
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had come into being late in 1955. The new electoral law (of March 
1957) for the Chamber of Deputies introduced a rather more 
strictly proportional system than the previous one of 1948 and 
was thus more favourable to the smaller parties. 

The Christian Democrats faced the election, after five difficult 
years, determined that the situation of virtual stalemate produced 
by the 1953 election should not be repeated—in other words, that 
they should obtain sufficient votes to ensure a stable working 
majority in Parliament for themselves in combination with ‘like- 
minded’ allies. The party had undergone considerable reorganiza- 
tion since 1953, largely the work of its Secretary, Signor Fanfani, 
who had proved himself a most energetic and capable adminis- 
trator. Much thought had been given to penetrating into small and 
remote provincial areas where party organization—in sharp dis- 
tinction to that of the Communists—had previously been weak; 
and genuine efforts had been made to bring in the rank and file. 

Nevertheless the party still suffered from some serious handi- 
caps. It was unwieldy and heterogeneous, for, as primarily a 
Catholic party, it drew its support from the most varied strata of 
society, ranging from big business and landowners to peasants and 
Catholic trade unionists. It had some considerable achievements 
to its credit, especially in the spheres of financial stability and of 
economic and social progress, notably in the backward South. But 
some of its reforms, such as the land reform of 1950, had proved 
highly controversial. Above all, just because the Christian Demo- 
crats had been in power for so long, people were tired of them. The 
old charge of ‘immobilismo’—of getting nothing done—was raked 
up, with the newer ones of ‘clericalismo’ and ‘statalismo’. 

These two latter accusations, indeed, became the slogans of some 
of the Christian Democrats’ former allies. Anti-clericalism was the 
main plank in the platform of the Republicans and Radicals who, 
voicing views also held fairly widely outside their own parties, 
complained of excessive Catholic influence in education and of the 
Church’s increasing attempts to penetrate beyond its own sphere— 
for example, during the electoral campaign, or in the recent 
notorious case of the Bishop of Prato. The Liberals, too, shared to 
some extent in the anti-clerical campaign, but their chief reproach 
against the Government in its latter-day manifestation (i.e. since 
they themselves had ceased to be in it) was its alleged encourage- 
ment of State monopoly at the expense of private initiative. Their 
particular béte-noire was the vast State combine for energy re- 
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sources, the Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi (E.N.I.), which under its 
energetic President, Enrico Mattei, was, some claimed, rapidly 
attaining to the dimensions of a state within a State. 

Thus there was enough vague dissatisfaction to make people 
feel they wanted a change. Yet how was such a change to come 
about? The ordinary citizen—still Catholic, it must be remember- 
ed, at least in nominal allegiance and often in very real conviction 
too—had no wish to see the Communists grow stronger. He was by 
now thoroughly sceptical about the prospects of Socialist reuni- 
fication which might, had things turned out differently, have pro- 
duced a strong Socialist party as a genuinely democratic alterna- 
tive to the Christian Democrats. The Right-wing parties offered no 
positive attraction except to the nostalgic, and one of them, the 
Popular Monarchist Party of Signor Lauro, the Naples shipowner, 
had recently been held up to contumely because of maladministra- 
tion of Neapolitan city funds. The result of this absence of a work- 
able alternative was that Italians approached polling day in a 
spirit of apathy, and many of them confessed right up to the last 
minute that they had no idea of how they would vote. 

There was, however, an outside factor—the crisis in France. 
Italians in general show no very great interest in what goes on in 
other countries. But in this case they could hardly avoid it. News 
from France and Algiers crowded their own electoral campaign 
off the front pages of their newspapers. Five days before their 
election, General de Gaulle was called in to solve the Algerian 
crisis—an event variously interpreted by Italians according to their 
own convictions and backgrounds as the first step towards dic- 
tatorship and disaster or, with some Schadenfreude, as demonstrat- 
ing that ‘Other people need a strong man too.’ But at least, they 
felt, Italy—largely because of the Christian Democrats, it must be 
grudgingly admitted—had avoided the succession of weak Govern- 
ments, the parliamentary paralysis, which had plagued France 
ever since the war. Perhaps, after all, it was safest to stick to the 
devil one knew, even if he appeared in clerical guise? 

Be that as it may, the Christian Democrats gained over 14 
million new votes. The Communists, too, went up by more than 
half a million and increased their number of Senators from fifty- 
four to fifty-nine, though, owing to the increase in the electorate 
(now totalling 32,435,099, as compared with 30,148,927 in 1953), 
their position in the Chamber voting improved by only o-1 per 
cent, and because of the operation of the electoral law they actually 
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lost three seats there. The other successful party was the P.S.I., 
whose vote rose from 12-7 to 14-2 per cent of the total. Part of 
this increase was due to the fact that some small splinter parties 
which stood separately in 1953 had now merged, in the P.S.I.; 
but the P.S.I. also gained votes both from the P.S.D.I. and from 
the Communists—the latter especially in particular localities, 
such as Cuneo, where prominent dissident Communists had joined 
the P.S.I. The small Centre parties suffered from the trend, in- 
creasingly apparent in this election, towards the mass parties. The 
P.S.D.I. lost some votes, though their percentage remained the 
same and they obtained three more seats in the Chamber. 'The 
Liberals increased their vote from 3 to 3-5 per cent of the total 
(3-9 in the Senate) but, apart from a considerable success in Milan, 
did less well than their Secretary, Signor Malagodi, had antici- 
pated, his attack on State control proving to have only a limited 
appeal, confined largely to business circles. The anti-clerical cam- 
paign of the Republican-Radical combination proved even less 
successful: the Republicans lost votes in some of their traditional 
strongholds such as the Marche, and in fact polled fewer votes to- 
gether with the Radicals than they had when standing alone in 
1953. Finally, the Right-wing parties suffered a severe defeat. 
The Monarchist parties, in particular, lost heavily—mainly to the 
Christian Democrats—in the South which had hitherto always 
provided a large proportion of their following. 

Regionally, it was in the South that the main changes in the 
traditional voting pattern occurred. Here the electorate is much 
less mature, politically speaking, than in the North, and therefore 
more fluid and more easily swayed. In the past, peasants and ten- 
ants on the big estates, bound by almost feudal ties to the local 
landowners, tended to follow their lead and vote Right. Now, with 
the advent of the land reform, the material progress brought by 
the Government’s plans for Southern development, and the 
effective propaganda carried out by the Communists, these ties 
have weakened. The result has spelt gains, on the one hand, for 
the Christian Democrats; for the improvement in conditions 
which the Government’s public works programme has brought to 
the South has impressed both landowners and peasants, while 
there are now many small peasant-farmers successfully established 
on their own plots of land as a result of the land reform. On the 
other hand, the Communists have advanced too; for, despite the 
Government’s efforts, there is still sufficient poverty and unem- 
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ployment in the South to form a fertile breeding-ground for their 
propaganda, which can make a strong impression in these regions 
where many still lack the educational background to enable them 
to assess its merits. 

Elsewhere in Italy, voting went more on the expected lines. In 
the so-called ‘industrial triangle’ (Turin-Genoa-Milan) the balance 
between the Christian Democrats and the Left is fairly even, and 
here, as might be expected among a more politically mature 
electorate, the smaller parties also have quite respectable follow- 
ings. There are provinces now traditionally regarded as ‘Red’— 
the regions south of the Po, in Romagna, Umbria, and Tuscany— 
and provinces traditionally Catholic—the northern mountain 
regions and Venezia. It had long been said that the Communists 
had probably reached their saturation point in the North (as 
opposed to the South), and this proved true in this election. More- 
over, though the party’s organization enabled it to surmount to a 
surprising extent the effects of such severe jolts as the destaliniza- 
tion campaign and the Hungarian revolution, it was in the North, 
and among more informed and reflective voters, that the influence 
of these events was most strongly felt. 


SIGNOR FANFANI’S GOVERNMENT 

The election had shown, on the whole, a swing away from the 
Right. There could be no doubt that the Christian Democrats, as 
still the strongest party, must form the new Government. And 
within that party there was little doubt, either, as to who should be 
called upon to form it. Signor Fanfani could not but be regarded 
as the main architect of the Christian Democrats’ success. Through 
his energy and organizing ability (in Italy they call him the 
‘motorino’) he had succeeded in checking the decline in Christian 
Democrat fortunes; within his own party he was regarded as a man 
of the left, thus able to reflect the trend the elections had indicated; 
and he was known to have plenty of ideas for the social and 
economic advance which would plainly have to feature largely in 
the new Government’s programme. 

This was not the first time Signor Fanfani had been called upon 
to be Prime Minister. He had been one of the victims of the uneasy 
search for a Government which developed after the stalemate of 
1953: in January 1954 he had tried and failed. He was therefore 
on his mettle to ensure that this should not happen again. Signor 
Fanfani is not just a successful party organizer and administrator. 
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By profession and background an economist, he had served under 
Signor De Gasperi first as Minister of Labour and then of Agri- 
culture, and later became Minister of the Interior. He had been 
closely associated both with long-term plans for popular housing 
and with the land reform in its formative period. He thus had a 
first-hand knowledge and understanding of some of the country’s 
most pressing social problems—unemployment, housing shortage, 
and land hunger. The programme he evolved was to take account 
of all these questions. But first he had to find allies. 

There could be no question now of turning to the, Right. Among 
the former allies of the four-party coalition, the Liberals had gone 
their own way, also Right-wards, and too much bitterness had been 
engendered during the election to make them probable partners, 
at any rate for some time. The Social Democrats, however, seemed 
more ready to forget past differences and to serve ina Government 
with an avowedly social and progressive platform where they 
might act as a brake—an ‘argine’—on any Christian Democrat 
reactionary tendencies (a self-imposed duty, which, it must be 
confessed, almost every Italian party barring the Communists has 
believed itself fitted to perform). Between them the Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats therefore agreed on a twenty- 
point programme on the basis of which Signor Fanfani formed a 
Government which, early in July, sought a vote of confidence 
from Parliament. 

The Government included four Social Democrat Ministers; 
Signor Saragat himself was not among them as, he claimed, he 
wished to devote himself to party affairs and in particular to the 
still-open question of Socialist reunification. Otherwise all the 
Ministers were Christian Democrats. Signor Fanfani himself took 
on the post of Foreign Minister. He failed to secure the adherence 
of any of the party’s chief ‘notabili’—the ex-Prime Ministers Pella, 
Scelba, and Zoli—except Signor Segni, who, rather surprisingly, 
became Minister of Defence. Continuity was preserved by the 
retention of several former Ministers. Indeed the one striking in- 
novation was the appointment of Signor Giulio Pastore, leader of 
the Catholic trade union (C.1I.S.L.), as Minister without Portfolio 
with the special task of superintending the Southern Development 
organization (the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno). The Catholic trade 
unionists represent an important and often critical section in the 
left wing of the Christian Democrat party, and this is the first time 
that one of their number has entered the Government. 
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The programme which Signor Fanfani outlined to both Houses 
of Parliament on 9 July pointed to four particular sectors of the 
country’s life in which improvement was needed. These were: 
the depressed areas of the South; agriculture; education; and 
housing. In singling out these four points Signor Fanfani was 
making no great new discovery, for all had long been regarded as 
essential facets of the country’s major problems of over-popula- 
tion, unemployment, and the intrinsic unbalance between North- 
ern and Southern economy. They had, indeed, figured prominently 
in the Vanoni ten-year development plan which, since its initiation 
in 1955 by the late Ezio Vanoni, then Budget Minister, has been 
taken as the blueprint for action in the economic sphere. 

But now special efforts are to be made in these four directions. 
In the matter of Southern development, the groundwork has been 
laid with the completion, over the past eight years, of the most 
essential public works, including extensive improvements in roads, 
land reclamation and irrigation, and water and electricity supplies. 
The next stage is to develop Southern industry, thus making pos- 
sible the transfer of superabundant workers from agriculture to 
industry. Credit facilities are to be granted to encourage private 
investment in the South. Both here and in agriculture in general, 
emphasis is laid on the encouragement of private initiative: the 
State, it is pointed out, will supplement such initiative but cannot 
take its place. Past experience over the land reform has taught that 
it does not pay to disregard the experience of the efficient land- 
owner. One of the salutary effects of that experiment has been to 
cause landowners who feared expropriation to take a much greater 
personal interest in the running of their estates, and they are now 
to be encouraged through credit facilities to carry out improve- 
ments on their properties—which must, however, be completed 
within a term of three years, otherwise expropriation will follow. 

For education, a ten-year plan is to be placed before Parliament 
in the autumn, providing for improvement in educational oppor- 
tunities at all levels and covering buildings, syllabuses, and teach- 
ing personnel. Education is to be free and compulsory up to the age 
of fourteen; in theory this has been the case for many years, but in 
practice shortage of school buildings since the war, and diffi- 
culties of communications in remote districts, have led to wide- 
spread absenteeism. It remains to be seen whether the school 
inspectors provided for under the new plan will be able to effect 
an improvement. In country districts of Italy, for geographical 
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reasons if for no other, it is still often infinitely easier for parents to 
keep a child at home to work in the fields than to clothe him ade- 
quately and send him out to a remote school, often several kilo- 
metres away and difficult of access. (But one must add that this 
problem has been fairly tackled in the land reform areas of the 
South, where schools are an essential feature of the new settlements 
that are springing up in regions hitherto regarded as waste-lands.) 
Perhaps an even more important point in the plan is the provision 
of technical and vocational training between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen. This, if it can be made effective, should go a long 
way towards solving the problem of the unqualified youth who 
finds the greatest difficulty in obtaining his first job, or in being 
accepted if he wishes to emigrate. 

In his proposals for housing Signor Fanfani showed that some 
lessons of the past had been taken to heart. Here a good deal had 
been attempted under previous Governments, but efforts had been 
unco-ordinated, and one only needs to look at any large town— 
Rome and Milan are outstanding examples—to realize that the 
speculative private builder has made the most of his opportunities. 
Now there is to be control of sites and also of cement production; 
greater attention will be given to rural housing; and the aim is to 
reach an average of one room per person in five years’ time. This 
will be something of an achievement when one recalls that, accord- 
ing to the findings of the commission set up under Signor Vigorelli 
(then as now the Social Democrat Minister of Labour), in 1951 
the number of rooms per 100 inhabitants was reckoned at fifty- 
four in the South and eighty-three in the North. 

The Government’s programme won general approval, the only 
doubts expressed being as to whether the country could afford the 
expenditure involved. But Signor Fanfani gained narrow votes of 
confidence—the most he could hope for, given the party situations 
—in both Houses (in the Senate, 128 for and 111 against; in the 
Chamber, 295 for and 287 against, with 9 abstentions), with the 
support of all the Christian Democrats and Social Democrats and 
of the single representative of the ‘Comunita’ party—its originator, 
Adriano Olivetti—and with the benevolent abstention of the 
Republicans and the four regional Deputies from the Alto Adige 
and the Val d’Aosta. 

Within a week of taking office Signor Fanfani set off to visit 
Washington and other Western capitals. His programme, and 
still more his statements on his subsequent visits abroad, provided 
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an effective answer to the doubts of some people who thought that 
Italian foreign policy was attempting to move away from the line 
of strict adherence to the N.A.T.O. alliance. This alleged ‘new 
line’, christened ‘neo-Atlantismo’, was believed to have developed 
under the previous Government while Signor Pella was at the 
Foreign Ministry, and to have been manifested in Italy’s increased 
insistence on the need for making her own views felt and for a 
greater degree of political consultation within N.A.T.O., and in 
her tendency to conduct an independent policy of her own in 
relation to Middle Eastern countries, as demonstrated, for ex- 
ample, by the Italo-Persian oil agreement of 1957 and the negotia- 
tions for similar agreements elswhere. 

Both in Parliament and throughout his visit to the United States 
Signor Fanfani sought to show that there was nothing incom- 
patible with N.A.T.O. interests in Italy’s concern over Middle 
Eastern developments. Atlantic solidarity, he said, remained the 
‘stella polare’ of Italian foreign policy, and he also stressed Italy’s 
full adherence to her obligations under the Common Market and 
Euratom treaties. In Washington, where he had gone at President 
Eisenhower’s invitation, he gave his views with convincing modera- 
tion: Italy, he said, had no ambition to act as a mediator in the 
Middle East; but she had long experience in that region, and more- 
over, since she had no possessions there, she could show an 
interest in the national aspirations of other peoples without arous- 
ing suspicions. He denied that he had any specific plan for a 
solution of the Middle East crisis; but his own view is known to 
favour the provision of joint economic aid to Arab countries under 
the auspices of the United Nations rather than (as had been sug- 
gested in the earlier so-called ‘Pella plan’) by means of exclusively 
Western action. 


Signor Fanfani has certainly got off to a good start. By his 
moderate and unrhetorical presentation of Italy’s standpoint he 
has inspired confidence abroad. At home, he has produced a pro- 
gramme to tackle in a practical way some of the country’s most 
pressing problems. It remains to be seen whether, in view of his 
small parliamentary majority, he can stay the course; and this will 
in part depend on whether economic conditions continue suffici- 
ently prosperous to enable him to find the finances necessary for 
his plans. 

M. K. G.. 





Anarchy in Space? 


THE Secretary-General of the United Nations has indicated in his 
recently published annual report! that there is a growing public 
demand that world institutions must be used to handle the many 
new and important problems engendered by man’s penetration 
into Space. The matter will come up for discussion this autumn at 
the ordinary session of the General Assembly. It has been included 
in the provisional agenda at the request of the Soviet Union, and 
there is little doubt that the agenda item will be adopted when the 
thirteenth session of the General Assembly convenes. It will be 
recalled that the General Assembly resolved at its twelfth session 
in November 1957, with the U.S.S.R. dissenting, to study an in- 
spection system to ensure the peaceful exploitation of Space. 

The phraseology of the agenda item proposed by the Soviet 
Union is of interest: ‘the banning of the use of cosmic space for 
military purposes, the elimination of foreign bases on the territories 
of other countries, and international co-operation in the study of 
cosmic space’.? Simultaneously, the Soviet Union has proposed 
that proper controls should be established within the framework 
of the United Nations with the dual function of banning the use of 
outer space for military purposes and closing down foreign military 
bases. It has also proposed the establishment of a new U.N. agency 
for international co-operation in the study of Space. 

Undoubtedly, aspects of Space penetration are bound up with 
general defence considerations. Nevertheless, it is difficult to 
understand how, at this stage, proposals for international co- 
operation in Space research can be related in any way to the 
question of foreign military bases. 

In any event, the fact that air forces can inflict vast destruction 
has not prevented the Soviet Union from being prepared to apply, 
in respect of air navigation agreements negotiated bilaterally, the 
existing comprehensive system of public international air law. 
Nor, for that matter, has it debarred the Soviet Union from apply- 
ing the unified system of private international law promulgated by 
the Warsaw Convention of 1929, which governs the rights and 
liabilities of carriers on the one hand and passengers and con- 
signors on the other, in respect of international carriage by air. In 


1 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
16 June 1957-15 June 1958. General Assembly Official Records, 13th Session, 
Supplement No. 1 (A/3844), New York, 1958. 

2 U.N. Document A/3818, 17 March 1958. 
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fact, as recently as 1955 the Soviet Union attended a conference 
convened at The Hague by the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, of which she is not a member, and signed the Hague 
Protocol, designed to amend the terms of the Warsaw Convention. 

Similarly, the fact that biological or chemical warfare waged from 
foreign military bases could be a ruthless form of destruction has 
not prevented the Soviet Union from resuming participation in the 
activities of the World Health Organization. Moreover, the ex- 
istence of such bases did not debar the U.S.S.R. from discussing 
the terms of the Statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, which it subsequently ratified. From all accounts, Soviet 
scientists are co-operating in the activities of this Agency har- 
moniously with scientists of other nations. Furthermore, though 
in the event of war nuclear bombs would probably be launched 
from foreign bases, the Soviet Union participates in the work of 
the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation. In fact, as the Russian note states (A/3818, p. 4), 
‘Co-operation between scientists of various countries is already 
being effected in a number of branches of science and engineering. 
The joint studies that are being conducted by scientists throughout 
the world under the International Geophysical Year Programme 
are a wonderful example of this co-operation.’ 

It is also not easy to apprehend what proper international con- 
trol can be established within the framework of the United 
Nations to ban the use of outer Space for military purposes. This 
presupposes that outer Space can be controlled from Earth; 
alternatively, that every square mile of national territories, the 
high seas, as well as the waters under the Arctic ice pack can be 
subjected to international inspection to ensure that military Space 
vehicles are not launched. 

In any event, as it is now organized, what control can the United 
Nations organization exercise? The Security Council has on 
occasion proved ineffectual, and the General Assembly has never 
been more than a deliberative body with powers of recommenda- 
tion only. Indeed, this absence of supra-national authority was 
emphasized in the Soviet letter to President Eisenhower of 1 
February 1958, which stated, among other things: 


The U.N. is not some kind of world government which could enact laws 
and adopt decisions that would be binding on all states. In the creation 
of the U.N. it was kept in mind, and this has been stated with full 
clarity in the Charter, that states become members of it voluntarily and 
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voluntarily assume obligations to execute the demands of the Charter, 
while fully maintaining their independence and integrity. 


Nevertheless, as the Secretary-General pointed out in his 
address to the Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference at 
Miami, Florida, this year, the United Nations is still a pioneer 
undertaking. As Mr Hammarskjéld said: ‘It may, as such an 
undertaking and with a development of its institutions guided by 
experience, pave the way for a future structure of international life 
in the firmer forms and with the greater authority which, I believe, 
one day must come.’? The revolutionary technological develop- 
ments of our era, with the accompanying need to develop inter- 
governmental controls for the safe and orderly penetration of 
Space, may well stimulate this evolutionary development of inter- 
national organization envisaged by Mr Hammarskjéld. Meanwhile 
as he points out in his report (A/3844, p. 87), 


the tendency to link the United Nations with all aspects of international 
life has been strengthened by the rapid strides in scientific discovery, 
the exploration of outer space, the development of atomic energy and 
of new and powerful weapons of mass destruction. It is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent to people of many different shades of opinion that 
the problems created by these new developments cannot be handled 
without the help of world institutions. Accordingly, it is felt widely that 
since international machinery exists in the United Nations and its 
agencies, that machinery should be used in efforts to handle these press- 
ing questions. 


The objective of inter-governmental control of Space should be 
to encourage enterprise and initiative and the development and 
application of all benefits that science can bestow upon humanity 
by the safe and orderly penetration into unexplored regions above 
the Earth’s surface. Relevant defence aspects will obviously have 
to be taken into consideration. But, in present circumstances, it is 
not easy to envisage how research and development activities con- 
cerning the propulsion of objects through outer Space can be 
brought within the range of a reliable system of armaments con- 
trol. Indeed, the Soviet note states (A/3818, p. 5): 


... the factor determining the peaceful or military purpose of a rocket is 
not some engineering and technical peculiarities of its construction but 
whether it carries a peaceful sputnik, instruments for the study of cos- 
mic space, or a nuclear charge in the form of atomic or hydrogen bombs 
for the purpose of mass destruction. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, 10 March 1958, p. 378. 
2U.N. Press Release 56/678, p. 3. 
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The fact remains that wars break out only if the appropriate 
climate for such eventualities exists. When that happens, with cer- 
tain specific exceptions, contracting parties to international agree- 
ments do not, in general, apply their terms. The rules promul- 
gated by such agreements are formulated for application during 
periods of peace when, other things being equal, international co- 
operation has the opportunity to flourish. Should the surrounding 
circumstances so warrant, inter-governmental agreement designed 
to regulate the safe and orderly penetration of Space will be applied 
in time of peace. Consequently, the formulation of the terms of 
such an agreement is unrelated to the existence of foreign military 
bases designed for use in time of war only, when the right to self- 
defence includes the right to employ the same means used by the 
aggressor. 

Broadly speaking, the problem of inter-governmental control 
over Space penetration presents itself under the following major 
heads: the frontier of a State’s third-dimensional sovereignty, the 
legal status of the region beyond that frontier, the rules of naviga- 
tion to be applied by launching States, the rights of third parties on 
the Earth’s surface who may sustain damage caused by attempts to 
penetrate that region, the prevention of harmful interference from 
that region with national telecommunication systems, the inter- 
national dissemination of meteorological information, the inter- 
national dissemination of Space data, rules controlling the pene- 
tration of celestial bodies, and sovereignty over celestial bodies. 

It is not possible within the scope of this article to do more than 
adumbrate the above topics which appear to be the most suitable 
ones for international negotiation. Certain aspects may, however, 
be considered in passing. 

So far as the outward extent of territorial sovereignty is con- 
cerned the law-making treaty that governs is the Chicago Conven- 
tion of 1944. This multilateral treaty, which supersedes the Con- 
ventions of Paris and Habana, incorporates the rule established 
by the Paris Convention (1919) that all States exercise complete 
and exclusive sovereignty in the airspace above their territory. 
This sovereignty also extends to the airspace above their terri- 
torial sea, though this provision was adopted on the assumption 
that the territorial sea consisted of a relatively narrow belt of 
waters. Unlike the rules applying to the law of the sea, there is no 
right of innocent passage through the atmosphere over territorial 
waters. By the terms of Article 1 of the Convention, contracting 
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States recognize the complete and exclusive territorial airspace 
sovereignty of every State, not only of contracting States. That is 
to say, that part of the convention deals with a principle of law 
of universal application and not with one that applies as between 
contracting States only. 

Airspace has never been defined and the frontier at which third- 
dimensional sovereignty ends has never been delineated. The 
principle of sovereignty over territorial atmosphere applies to all 
States equally irrespective of magnitude. Though the altitude of 
territorial sovereignty remains undefined, there is no limitation 
based on the ability of a State to make its laws effective. The legal 
basis for the proposition of State sovereignty was derived from the 
doctrine of ownership ‘usque ad coelum’ which, as indicated in a 
picturesque legal maxim, bestowed upon a landowner rights over 
his estate down as far as hell and up as far as heaven. Needless to 
say, the maxim does not attempt to point out the location of these 
two separate and distinct entities. 

The absolute nature of the doctrine of private ownership ‘ usque 
ad coelum’ has little generally accepted validity in municipal law 
today. If territorial airspace or atmosphere, as used in the Chicago 
Convention of 1944, derived as it is from the Paris Convention of 
1919, were defined in strict relation to that doctrine, the outward 
extent of sovereignty would end at a very great distance from the 
Earth’s surface. A rigid application of the doctrine might result in 
airspace or atmosphere space being defined as that space enclosed 
by the radii of the Earth passing through and above surface political 
boundaries until such radii reach the notional frontier dividing the 
Earth’s atmospheric envelope from the sparse inter-planetary gas 
which is reputed to permeate inter-planetary Space. On the other 
hand, some international lawyers have defined airspace as that part 
of the atmosphere in which flying machines derive their support 
from resistance of air. According to this theory sovereignty would 
end at a very low distance above the Earth, and a rocket propelled 
in the atmosphere only a few miles above a State’s territory would 
not infringe the territorial airspace sovereignty of that State. Con- 
sidering the implications of jet propulsion, the incidence of col- 
lisions in the United States in existing aeronautical circumstances, 
and the proposals to fly the X15, a manned aircraft, at an altitude 
of 100 miles above the Earth’s surface, it may be anticipated that, 


1R. Y. Jennings, ‘International Civil Aviation and the Law’, British Year 
Book of International Law, 1945, p. 195. 
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upon reflection, this definition would not be acceptable. Further- 
more, bearing in mind the fact that the Chicago Convention was 
ratified by contracting States after full knowledge of the potentiali- 
ties of the V2 had been obtained, it is difficult to fathom how it can 
be argued that contracting States had not appreciated the trend of 
modern developments. As early as December 1948, the United 
States Department of Defence revealed that the U.S. Air Force 
had been conducting a new series of projects which inclu- 
ded the establishment of giant manned stations in Space. Pre- 
sumably, these projects did not reach the blueprint stage over- 
night. 

Arguments concerning the meaning of coelum may appear to be 
just as casuistic as arguments concerning the meaning of air, with 
one important difference. It cannot be denied that the proposition 
of sovereignty over airspace derived its legal basis from the doctrine 
of sovereignty usque ad coelum. By 1919 the doctrine of freedom of 
the atmosphere above a certain altitude, which had been discussed 
at the Paris Conference of 1910, had been rejected summarily. It 
had been accepted as a general principle that there was no analogy 
between the case of the upper atmosphere and the case of the high 
seas outside the limits of territorial waters. It was the clear intent 
of the parties at the time to leave the outward extent of territorial 
sovereignty undefined. A similar intent was displayed by partici- 
pating Governments at the Chicago Conference. There is no limit 
to the altitude of territorial sovereignty. The precedent established 
by both these law-making treaties is that any variation must be 
by inter-governmental agreement. This will require the relevant 
regions to be defined. 

An effective approach to defining the various regions above the 
earth’s surface might well be to consider the uses to which such 
regions are likely to be put. Some of the uses that come up for 
consideration are short- and long-distance transportation by means 
of vehicles employing traditional or new forms of propulsion; new 
methods in telecommunications; meteorological observations and 
research which, among other things, might render it possible to 
control climate artificially; research and exploration of Space 
beyond the Earth’s atmosphere; the construction of Space stations; 
and the research and exploration of celestial bodies. These differ- 
ent uses of the regions above the Earth’s surface will undoubtedly 
influence the legal systems that will have to be evolved for each 
user. Within each system provision will have to be made for 
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military user as is now provided under the systems applying to 
aerial navigation and telecommunication. 

Meanwhile, what is to happen to the dependants of the ordinary 
mortal on this Earth on to whom the non-disintegrated remnant 
of one of these new vehicles, manned or unmanned, has dropped? 
According to Professor Eugen Sanger, unmanned satellites will, 
within the next decade, obtain a commencing weight of between 
10 and 500 tons.’ If nuclear propulsion is developed the weight 
might be considerably greater. Part of the rocket of Sputnik II is 
reported to have fallen into the mouth of the Amazon. It might just 
as well have been the roof of Chatham House. That might have 
solved the building problem of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, but what of the dependants of its staff? As matters now 
stand, a foreign Government would be protected by sovereign 
immunity in the courts of the United Kingdom and in all prob- 
ability in the courts of the launching State as well. Of course, the 
claim could proceed through diplomatic channels, through volun- 
tary arbitration if the parties agreed to employ that method, or 
through the International Court of Justice if the United Kingdom 
Government were prepared to proceed on behalf of the claimants. 
According to two American lawyers, ‘perhaps ‘the most likely 
result, in a real case, would be an ex gratia payment of damages, 
that is a payment accompanied by a denial of legal liability. When 
Japanese fishermen were unaccountably injured by an American 
hydrogen bomb test in the Pacific, the United States made an ex 
gratia payment of two million dollars while specifically reserving the 
question of liability.’ These writers then go on to reassure us that 
‘a uniform succession of such payments might well lead to a cus- 
tomary rule fixing liability, despite the reservation made in each 
case.’ One is almost reminded of the surgical report, ‘Operation 
successful, patient dead.’ 

These and many more matters will require careful study before 
an international convention can be developed to cover the com- 
prehensive law of Space. It is, however, worthy of note that in the 
interim certain terms of the Chicago Convention will rapidly be- 
come redundant. For example, under that Convention a State may 
prohibit or regulate the use of photographic apparatus in aircraft 
over its territory. President Eisenhower’s Science Advisory Com- 


1 “Technische Aspekte der Raumfahrt’, in Aussenpolitik, June 1958. 
* Eric Weinman and H. C. McDougall, “The Law of Space’, U.S. Foreign 
Service Journal, April 1958. 
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mittee has stated that it is certainly possible to obtain reconnais- 
sance information with a fairly elaborate instrument which could 
be relayed back to Earth by radio. It may be assumed that photo- 
graphic reconnaissance is not beyond the scope of civil aircraft at 
present engaged in the carriage of passengers and goods by air, in 
spite of the prohibitions which may be imposed by subjacent 
States. Similarly, though less likely, such civil aircraft could carry 
highly explosive munitions of war, or, what may even be regarded 
as worse, containers carrying the means of starting bacteriological 
or chemical warfare at a moment’s notice. However, at least the 
Convention provides for the possibility of searching aircraft by the 
appropriate authorities on landing or departure. Such search, in 
the absence of international inspection of the payload, prior to 
launching, would not be possible in respect of vehicles launched 
into Space. Further, it obviously does not appear reasonable to 
impose restrictions on photography from lower altitudes if such 
photography can be carried out with the same or better results 
from higher altitudes. It would seem that either international 
agreement on inspection of the payload of vehicles launched into 
Space is desirable or the cited prohibitions imposed on civil air- 
craft at lower altitudes are now superfluous. 

Similarly, what is the position in regard to State aircraft? This 
is defined as aircraft used in military, customs, and police services. 
Do space vehicles launched by military installations fall within the 
definition of State aircraft? If there is no objection to these vehicles 
appearing over a State’s territory, why should there be a prohibi- 
tion applying to aircraft flying at a lower altitude? 

The Chicago Convention provides that aircraft may only carry 
radio equipment under licence issued by the appropriate authori- 
ties in the State of registration. The use of such radio equipment 
must be in accordance with the prescribed regulations of the State 
in whose airspace the relevant frequency is used. Further, prior to 
entering a State’s control area, a flight plan must be filed with the 
appropriate control authority to alert that State of the impending 
arrival of the aircraft. So far contracting States have regarded the 
altitude of their control zones or areas as unlimited. Do the rules 
still apply? 

Clearly, the time has come to study these and many other prob- 
lems. As matters now stand, the appropriate procedure to do so 
must flow from the Genera¥ Assembly, to which the question has 
been referred by the Soviet Union. Undoubtedly, the Assembly, 
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which has adopted various resolutions dealing with the dangers of 
proliferation and duplication of activities, will wish to place 
functional responsibilities where they truly belong and might deem 
it appropriate to adopt a suitable resolution. Such a resolution 
should affirm that, in accordance with the general tendencies of 
our era, there is freedom of space above the agreed altitude of 
sovereignty subject to international controls to be formulated by 
international agreement; furthermore, that, in accordance with 
these tendencies, all regions in Space as well as celestial bodies are 
not considered capable of appropriation by any State. In view of 
the need for co-ordination at the planning level, the resolution 
should establish an ad hoc Committee on Space composed in the 
main of Governments whose technological development has already 
resulted in the penetration of Space or is likely to do so in the near 
future. This Committee should deal specifically with the outward 
extent of territorial sovereignty and of sovereignty over celestial 
bodies. Taking advantage of its agreements with Specialized 
Agencies, the General Assembly should request the Committee on 
Space to refer relevant questions to appropriate Specialized 
Agencies for inclusion as an item on the Agenda of the next 
meeting of their governing bodies. The Specialized Agencies in 
question are the International Civil Aviation Organization, the 
World Meteorological Organization, the International Tele- 
communications Union, and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (Unesco), with which the 
International Council of Scientific Unions (whose Special Com- 
mittee sponsored the International Geophysical Year) is in re- 
lationship. The procedure to be followed by Specialized Agencies 
in implementing the terms of this resolution should be left to their 
governing bodies. These should report back to the Committee on 
Space, whose co-ordinating function would be the preparation of a 
draft convention on the comprehensive law of Space. 
M. A. 








Strains and Stresses in Turkish Policy: 
Summer 1958 


TuRKEY has emerged with flying colours from the Middle East 
crisis. She has enhanced her strategic value to the West by granting 
the use of the Adana base for the transit of American paratroops. 
She has remained more than usually unruffled in face of Russian 
pressures. She has taken the lead in the Baghdad Pact, and her un- 
flinching optimism about its future has comforted her doubting 
partners, and thereby strengthened the Pact. More than ever 
Turkey has proved herself a pillar of Western solidity against 
new and unpredictable dangers. 

For these services she has deserved, and received, substantial 
Western economic aid of which she was desperately in need. 
Credits totalling $359 million, in addition to the credits which 
Turkey was already receiving, were accorded at the end of July by 
the United States, the O.E.E.C., and the International Monetary 
Fund! to help stabilize an economy which has for some years now 
been labouring in the troughs of inflation, unbalanced budgets, 
and foreign debt. The Turks have solemnly undertaken to imple- 
ment a phased plan of economic retrenchment which has been 
approved by the international experts. A new system of export 
premiums which amounts, in fact if not in name, to a devaluation of 
the Turkish lira to about one-third of its former value was an- 
nounced on 4 August 1958 by the Finance Minister, Mr Hasan 
Polatkan. The new credits, if used as the Turks have promised, 
should stiffen the country’s shaky economy. 

They should also have a pronounced, if temporary, political 
consequence. The ruling Democrat Party will rest more securely, 
at least for the immediate future, in the seat of power. The party 
has recently been gravely weakened. Just before the Iraqi crisis, 
alarmed by the mounting disgruntlement of their constituents over 
the shortages caused by the then worsening economic situation, 
about a hundred of Mr Menderes’s supporters appeared willing 
to desert him for the veteran leader of the Opposition People’s 
Party, Ismet Inénii. They are said to have proposed something 
on the lines of a national coalition under Inénii’s leadership. Mr 
Inénii turned down the offer, presumably because he viewed with 
distaste the prospect of political dependence on such uncertain 

1 The Times, Financial Times, 5 August 1958. 
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followers. Then, when Mr Menderes’s position seemed on the 
point of crumbling, came the Iraqi crisis and the Western credits 
in the nick of time to save him. The Government’s future between 
now and the next elections in 1961 will depend on what effect 
the economic retrenchment measures will have on the life of the 
people. 


THE CYPRUS ISSUE 


The Turks are not quite like other people, ready to accept and 
practise the give and take of diplomacy. If they get an idea into 
their heads, they are the national incarnation of their own Nas- 
reddin Hoja’s donkey. ; 

This is shown by their attitude over Cyprus.: They have only 
lately woken up to the danger of Cyprus, but now they have 
got their teeth well and properly into the problem. Had the 
strategic interest been the only one, that question could doubtless 
have been settled within the framework of N.A.T.O. But for 
Turkey the issue of her own national minority in Cyprus has 
become the dominant one. A year ago a British journalist wrote: 
‘When the Greeks think of Cyprus, they think of the people who 
live on it; when the Turks think of it, they think of the land.’ 
Today this is no longer true. The Turks today have, for better or 
worse, raised Cyprus into that most uncompromising of all issues— 
the issue of freedom. 

The Turks realize that they are in a minority.on Cyprus. But 
they flatly refuse to accept the democratic implications of this fact. 
That is their objection to the new British plan for Cyprus. ‘What 
guarantee have the Turkish Cypriots got,’ they ask, ‘that when the 
British go the island will not be governed by the Greek majority? 
What happens if there is a reversal of alliances, if Greece becomes 
neutralist, or even Communist? Nothing but territorial partition 
can guarantee against that.’ i 

The Turks are profoundly sceptical about international guaran- 
tees. No international guarantee, they argue, could have stopped 
Nasser seizing the Suez Canal or North Korea:attacking South 
Korea. The Turks are convinced that the Montreux Convention 
would never have worked satisfactorily were it not that Turkey 
had control of the Straits. Therefore, no written international 
guarantee for the future of Cyprus cuts any ice with the Turks, 
and it is virtually a waste of time to propose one to them. At the 
same time they are well aware that any overt Turkish action against 
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the little island forty-five miles from their southern shore would 
risk the disruption of N.A.T.O. and play into Soviet hands. 

The Turks are realistic, and they have been impressed by the 
fact that the new British plan for Cyprus has been supported by 
twelve N.A.T.O. countries. Turkey certainly takes most seriously 
her position as the eastern outpost of N.A.T.O. and is prepared to 
make full diplomatic use of the unique strategic position which the 
cold war gives her. She has already committed herself to the prin- 
ciple of constructing missile-launching ramps on her territory, and 
nobody should forget that bombers or missiles launched from 
Turkey can reach farther into the Soviet Union than bombers or 
missiles based in any other N.A.T.O. country. 

Those astute politicians Mr Adnan Menderes, the Turkish 
Prime Minister, and his Foreign Minister, Mr Fatin Zorlu, are 
not unaware of the strength of Turkey’s position. One can hardly 
blame them for trumping the international conferences they attend 
with this ace which geography and contemporary politics have put 
up their sleeve. The fact is, can Britain afford to offend Turkey? 
Can we risk Turkish neutralism? One has only to examine the 
differences between previous plans for Cyprus and the present 
British plan to realize that the British Government feels this danger 
to be a serious one. But, it may reasonably be asked, what real risk 
is there of Turkish disaffection? Is it merely a fantasy? Or is it, as 
Lord Salisbury suggested in a letter to The Times (7 January 1958), 
a positive threat? 

Nobody can give a definite answer to that question. It depends 
in part on an assessment of the Turkish character. The Turks are 
a people in whom national pride, for good or ill, is more deeply 
ingrained than perhaps in any other in the world today. They are 
not incapable, these Turks, of flouting all reason in 1958, as they 
flouted all reason in 1920, if they feel real interests are at stake. 

What interests? Turkey has not had a very good press in Britain 
over the Cyprus issue, and the idea has got around that the 
Turkish Cypriots are a lot of agitators who are making a fuss about 
nothing on orders from Ankara. That the orders to the Turkish 
Cypriot leaders come from Ankara there can be little doubt: this 
was indeed openly admitted by a Turkish Cypriot leader to whom 
the present writer spoke recently. But to assume from this that the 
Turks of the mainland or on Cyprus are bluffing is wide of the 
mark. It is true that popular feeling in Turkey has been deliberately 
whipped up. It is true that Partition, in itself, is not really a 
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popular cause in Turkey, for many Turks realize its disadvantages. 
But it is equally certain that all Turks, even those who are most 
apathetic or who are in bitter opposition to the Menderes Govern- 
ment, consider the Turkish interest in Cyprus to be a real one. 
The vital question for them in negotiations for a settlement is 
permanently to prevent a Greek take-over of the island. Internally 
the Turks are divided on many questions, but not on this one. 

The chain of events unleashed by the Iraqi revolution has subtly 
changed Turkey’s attitude to the Cyprus problem. Anglo-Turkish 
solidarity within the Baghdad Pact has been strengthened in the 
face of greater menaces. The immediate result seems to have been a 
lessening in Turkish pressure on Britain over the Cyprus issue. 
Turkey realizes that her case has been heard in Britain. The strong 
action taken by the Governor, Sir Hugh Foot, to put an end to 
violence, even if it included the arrest of Turks, has caused great 
satisfaction in Ankara. The mass meetings chanting ‘Partition or 
Death’ have ended. Dr Kutchuk, the Turkish Cypriot leader, has 
used less fiery language on instructions from Ankara. Mr Mender- 
es’s appeal to Turkish Cypriots to help to end violence on the 
island has been both helpful and moderate. 

Mr Macmillan’s visits to Ankara and Athens have provided a 
ray of hope that a way out of the long nightmare may now be 
found. The Turks, who have been beating the: big drum over 
Cyprus for a year or more now, realize that if they beat it any 
longer the drum will break. They have a possible compromise en- 
shrined in the formula that ‘Partition and Partnership are recon- 
cilable’ (the words of the Turkish Foreign ne and it is to be 
hoped they will use it. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


A story which has lately gained some currency in the Western 
press is that the Menderes Government is running the Cyprus 
issue at high pressure in order to distract the attention of the 
Turkish people from the serious economic situation in which the 
country finds itself. There is enough in this to merit examination. 

Turkey’s economy has deteriorated in the last four years owing 
to the exaggerated rapidity of development. Unpaid debts to 
Western countries taking part in this development have piled up 
to the astronomical figure of $1,300 million, and for some years 
the balance of Turkish foreign trade has been persistently adverse. 
The vast expenditure of the Menderes Government on capital 
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projects which are not immediately productive, especially town 
planning and building enterprises; the Turkish tendency to print 
banknotes simply when they require them; the hidden deficits of 
State enterprises; the almost unchecked advances to the peasants 
in the form of agricultural credits—all these things have caused 
economists of international repute to raise their hands in horror. 
“Turkey has broken every known rule which governs the economic 
development of countries,’ expostulated one expert recently. 

Oddly enough, with all this there has been no loss of Western 
faith in Turkey. The fact is that few countries in any part of the 
world have so much to show for their debts as Turkey has. Where- 
ever one travels in this large and beautiful country, one is made 
aware of this fact. The number of new roads alone is extraordinary 
(20,000 kilometres of all-weather roads have been built since 1940; 
over £300 million sterling has been spent on roads since 1948). 
There are ports, barrages, power-stations, factories, and silos— 
most of them ultra-modern, and therefore of the most expensive 
design. Extravagant? Yes, if you like. But if you are equipping 
your country for the future, you might as well equip it with the 
best. So says Mr Adnan Menderes. Turkey’s inflation, and the 
chronic shortages of every-day commodities—coffee is the most 
flagrant example—to be felt in Turkey today, are merely the grow- 
ing-pains of an almost miraculous expansion. ‘Shortages are the 
mark of progress’ is the paradoxical slogan of Mr Menderes. In 
Turkey’s case it is true. 

While economists were shocked, the Americans got cold feet. 
American economic aid to Turkey during these critical years did 
not diminish; it even slightly increased. But the extra few hundred 
million dollars which Mr Menderes wanted in order to press on 
with the development of his country had not yet been forthcoming. 
This summer a real crisis arose. Turkey, her foreign exchange 
reserves practically exhausted, had to ask for a three-year credit 
from the Western oil companies marketing in Turkey. The oil 
companies demurred. Turkey was only saved from running com- 
pletely out of petrol by the Americans hastily stepping in with a 
$15 million credit for oil imports, to be taken out of current aid. 
The new credits of $359 million granted at the end of July came 
only in the nick of time. 

Most impartial people who have been watching these events feel 
that the Turkish economy is, in the long run, sound. ‘If Menderes 
can only consolidate what he has gained in the last few years,’ said 
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one Western expert recently, ‘all will come right, and Turkey’s 
future is assured. But the Turks must settle down a bit and put 
their economy right, before rushing on to fresh adventures.’ There 
are signs now that the Turks, who have hitherto tended to regard 
economists as inquisitive nuisances, have realized that there was 
a lot of sense in what they were saying. What the West wants, as a 
reasonable condition of the credits which Western countries have 
shown their willingness to advance to Turkey, is a‘comprehensible 
Turkish development plan which will set the economy on sound 
long-term lines. 

Turkey’s economic troubles have resulted in prolonged short- 
ages of certain common goods and have put plenty of ammunition 
into the hands of the Turkish Opposition parties, which have not 
been slow to use it. Inflation has caused great hardship to the 
urban population, in particular to the absurdly underpaid class of 
civil servants. But the peasants, with their guaranteed prices, their . 
bank credits, their new tractors, the expansion of village life, and 
the opening up of the countryside which has resulted from the 
road-building programme, are probably better off than they have 
ever been before. Since the peasantry still forms 80 per cent of the 
Turkish population today, it is hardly reasonable to maintain that 
Turkey’s present economic difficulties are the cause of widespread 
distress in the country. 

One may therefore conclude that the prominence which the 
Democrat Government has given to the Cyprus issue cannot 
merely be accounted for as a function of the internal situation, 
and there is every reason to suppose that the Turkish attitude to 
Cyprus—especially in so far as it is shared by both Government 
and Opposition—is one which would obtain even if there were no 
pressing economic problems at allin Turkey. _- 


THE MENDERES GOVERNMENT AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


It is certainly true that the Menderes Government has lost 
ground over the last four years, which is normal im any democratic 
country for a Government in power. The result of the October 
1957 elections, in which the Opposition parties won 186 seats in 
the National Assembly as compared with a mere 34 in the 1954 
elections, is sufficient proof of this. Many people i in Turkey, not 
only members of the Opposition, claim that the Government 
would have been voted out of office had it not been for irregulari- 
ties in the conduct of the elections. A proposal for an all-party 
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inquiry into these alleged irregularities has been before the Parlia- 
ment for some months, but has never been carried into effect. 
There is no conclusive evidence that the Opposition complaint is 
justified, though it is not impossible that it is. 

The relative weakness of the Government’s position is more 
clearly revealed by its growing interferences with democratic 
liberties. Of these the most serious has been the interference with 
the judiciary, as the result of a law passed in 1954 giving the 
Minister of Justice power to retire judges, without giving any 
reason, after twenty-five years’ service. The Government has also 
tried to stifle vocal opposition by means of an extremely severe and 
vaguely worded press law. Some twenty Turkish journalists are at 
present in jail for varying stretches. Another serious limitation on 
the freedom of the press is exclusive Government control over 
the supply of newsprint and the allocation of advertisements. 
There has also been repeated tampering with free speech in 
the universities. 

But what is remarkable about these disagreeable and, as far as 
one can see, quite unnecessary activities is that they have been 
relatively ineffective. When a foreign journalist arrives in Turkey, 
he is set upon by a horde of brilliant and disgruntled intellectuals 
who chafe, with reason, at the vexatious restraints imposed upon 
them. Yet the newcomer cannot but observe how vocal they man- 
age to be despite the restraints, and how alive is the cut-and-thrust 
of Turkish political life and Turkish press comment. One has only 
to visit Franco’s Spain or Salazar’s Portugal to appreciate how 
deeply Ataturk’s ideal of Western democracy has, in spite of all, 
struck root in Turkey. 

All of which has not yet answered the question: could Turkey, 
if offended over Cyprus, leave the Western alliance? There is no 
doubt that the Turks value highly their membership of N.A.T.O. 
They have shown it on many occasions. They feel they need the 
alliance as much as Britain needs it and, to give them their due, 
they are its most rocklike members. When one thinks of all the 
argument there has been in Britain, in Western Germany, and in 
other N.A.T.O. countries over the question of nuclear missile 
bases, one can hardly fail to be astounded by the Turkish accept- 
ance of such bases without even the smallest public controversy. 
On this question, in fact, there was not one dissentient voice 
throughout the whole of Turkey. 

How the Turks will finally react no man can say. What is certain 
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is that they will be very bitterly disappointed and surprised if 
Britain and the other Western Powers enforce a solution in Cyprus 
which to them seems to disregard their real interests in the island. 
It would be unwise, as has already been suggested here, to dismiss 
the Turks as bluffers or bargainers. Partition may appear to be 
nonsense. In the physical sense of disentangling a hopelessly inter- 
mingled population on Cyprus it certainly is. Most reasonable 
Turks admit this. But if Britain does not go farther to meet the 
Turkish request for some physical insurance against ultimate 
Greek—Cypriot sovereignty over Cyprus, she may find the whole 
population of Turkey united against her. The Turks may not make 
trouble, but they will no longer be our friends. 


D.H. 


Working Out Singapore’s New 
Constitution 


ON 15 June Singapore’s Chief Minister, Mr Lim Yew Hock, 
arrived back in Singapore, the last of the members of the all- 
party constitutional Mission to return after the successful conclu- 
sion of their discussions with the Colonial Office, held from 12 to 
27 May. Besides Mr Lim Yew Hock the Mission consisted of 
the leaders of all the political parties represented in the Singapore 
Legislative Assembly, the Deputy Chief Minister and leader of the 
U.M.N.O.-M.C.A.? group Che Abdul Hamid bin Haji Jumat, 
the Minister for Education Mr Chew Swee Kee, Mr Lim Choon 
Mong, leader of the Liberal Socialist Party, and Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew, Secretary-General of the P.A.P. (People’s Action Party) and 
its leader in the Assembly. 

What have these discussions achieved? Their prime purpose 
was to translate into strict terms of constitutional law the general 
lines of the Agreement which was reached during the earlier talks 
which took place in April 1957. These establish an internally 
self-governing ‘State of Singapore’ to replace the Colony of 
Singapore. The aim of the Mission was to accept nothing less than 

1United Malay National Organisation-Malayan Chinese Association. 
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the terms agreed to in 1957, and in this they succeeded. The 
Chief Minister continues to express his satisfaction with the out- 
come of the talks, and when asked why he differs in this from Mr 
Lee Kuan Yew, the leader of the P.A.P., says that it is only a 
difference of degree of trustfulness. 

The shape of the Constitution is, in general, that proposed by 
the 1956 Mission under Mr David Marshall. There will be a 
fully elected Legislative Assembly of fifty-one members, to which 
will be responsible a Council of Ministers of nine members pre- 
sided over by the Prime Minister and entirely drawn from the 
Legislative Assembly. It was agreed in the 1957 talks that at the 
head of the State will be a Yang di-pertuan Negara (or Head of 
State) as Queen’s representative, with the same range of functions 
as would normally fall to a Governor-General. It is stipulated that 
he must be Malavan-born, though this post and that of the High 
Commissioner will be held by the same person for the first six 
months of the new Constitution. 

The Constitution will include a clause guaranteeing protection 
of the interests of racial and religious minorities. This clause was 
redrafted during the conference ‘to emphasize the duties and re- 
sponsibilities imposed on the Singapore Government to foster and 
further the interests of all minorities and in particular those of the 
Malays as the indigenous peoples’. A proposal by the Singapore 
Indian Congress for communal representation by reserved seats 
in the Assembly was turned down by the Mission in May. 

The citizenship basis of the new Constitution had already been 
established by the 1957 Conference. The Singapore Legislative 
Assembly in 1957 passed a Singapore Citizenship Bill with local ef- 
fect which recognizes citizenship by birth and which gives citizen- 
ship to aliens of eight years’ residence on renunciation of other 
loyalties, and, after two years’ residence, to those born in the 
Federation of Malaya or the British Borneo territories, to citizens 
of the U.K. and the Colonies, and to citizens of Commonwealth 
countries who give reciprocal recognition to Singapore citizenship. 
The U.K. Parliament will now pass legislation to give extra-terri- 
torial effect to this citizenship. Under this Bill 324,000 people 
registered as citizens between 1 November 1957 and 31 January 
1958. These form the majority of the present electorate of 624,000. 
As the very great majority of those under twenty-one are Singa- 
pore-born it can be said for the first time that the great majority 
of those living in Singapore are citizens or potential citizens by birth. 
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Foreign Defence and Foreign Affairs—apart from the conduct 
of cultural and commercial relations, now delegated to the Singa- 
pore Government—continue to be the responsibility of the U.K. 
Government through a High Commissioner in Singapore. The 
suggestion that there should be a council on which there could be 
consultations on these matters was rejected last year, the Mission 
preferring that the division of responsibilities should be clear-cut. 
Full rights to the occupation, control, and use of the Singapore 
Base and installations remain with the U.K. Government. 

While full responsibility for internal security will devolve on the 
Singapore Government, the continuing responsibilities of the 
British Government were recognized as giving it a vital interest 
in preserving law and order. It was therefore agreed that there 
should be an Internal Security Council ‘for the exchange of in- 
formation and for consultation on matters concerning the main- 
tenance of law and order’. Three representatives of the U.K. 
Government, three of the Singapore Government, and one of the 
Federation Government make up the membership ‘of the Council, 
over which the U.K. High Commissioner will preside. This device 
overcomes the deadlock reached in the 1956 talks, which attempted 
in a highly charged political atmosphere to lay down in detail and 
in advance the contingencies in which the external-responsibilities 
of the U.K. Government might require action which the Singa- 
pore Government would not take. This new device accepts the fact 
that legal guarantees at the last stage in the development of a 
territory cannot bind where goodwill is lacking. Moreover the 
casting vote lies with the Federation of Malaya, with which Singa- 
pore seeks merger. The Federation, because of its independent 
status, its Asian nature, and its vital concern that no political 
infection should breed in Singapore to the peril of Malaya, has 
no less great and immediate an interest in the maintenance of law 
and order in Singapore than has the U.K., and no less effective 
means of ensuring it. It can do so, moreover, with less grounds 
for recriminations than could Britain from a distance, from her 
colonial past, and from her non-Asian nature. This. provision reali- 
stically makes the Singapore agreement part of the same political 
and strategic pattern as the Anglo-Malay Defence Agreement. 

This measure did not completely overcome the concern of the 
Colonial Office about the internal security of Singapore. In the 
1957 talks the Secretary of State unilaterally laid it down that 
those who had been detained for subversive activities would not 
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be allowed to take part in the first Assembly under the new Con- 
stitution. The Mission did not question the fact of the subversive 
threat but protested against the method of meeting it and the 
unilateral imposition. This protest was supported by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on the Mission’s return. It has continued to be in 
the forefront of discussion during the recent Mission. But while 
the Colonial Secretary ‘took note’ of the Singapore ‘objections’, he 
did not agree. The ban will not appear in the constitutional instru- 
ment, but will be contained in the preliminary and parallel Order- 
in-Council which will be necessary to allow the holding of the first 
General Election. This has been accepted with protest, but Mr 
Lee Kuan Yew has repeated that a P.A.P. Government would 
release the detainees, and he has suggested that his party will find 
some means of allowing the detainees to enter the Assembly. This 
must be accepted as a declaration of intention, but whether and in 
what way it will be practicable will be one of many situations which 
will have to be faced if the P.A.P. comes to power with an absolute 
majority. In answer to a press question on this subject on his return 
to Singapore, Mr Lee said: “The British Government is not stupid 
necessarily in this matter. Nor are we.’ 

The legislation setting up the State of Singapore and enabling 
the promulgation of the Constitution by Order-in-Council and the 
establishment of a Singapore Citizenship was passed in Parliament 
during July and the Royal Assent was given on 1 August. It was 
not only not controversial but also brought expressions of good- 
will reciprocated in Singapore. The Nanyang Siang Pau, the 
Chinese-language paper with the largest circulation, in its leader 
said: ‘. .. This development is by peaceful evolution and is typi- 
cal of Britain’s way of assisting her colonies to gain self-govern- 
ment and independence by gradual transfer of political powers.’ 
The Sin Chew fit Poh commented: ‘Mutual confidence and co- 
operation between Singapore and Britain have made this success 
in peaceful evolution possible.’ The parting is in no bitterness in 
Singapore. The gesture of faith is appreciated. The attacks on 
‘colonialism’ are not on the United Kingdom or the links remain- 
ing with it but on an attitude of mind attributed to a section of 
the electorate. The word is essentially used as a phrase of Left- 
wing criticism against those who are not held to desire any drastic 
change in the economic and social pattern in Singapore. 

With the passing of the Bill, the final decision has been taken. 
The Order-in-Council is now being put into its final form. Once 
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it has been completed and promulgated, in some two months’ time, 
the Constitution will come into force when the Legislative 
Assembly considers that the time has come to address the Gover- 
nor to fix a date for the next election. The Chief Minister has re- 
peated that this will be before the end of March 1959, when the 
four-year term of the Assembly under the Rendel Constitution 
expires. But he has also added that there will be no elections if a 
threat of the capture of the new Constitution by subversive forces 
exists. 

What will the voice of the new electorate declare? What are the 
pointers? First, the new Constitution is underwritten by the 
leaders of all parties represented in the Assembly whose unity it 
expresses. It will run for four years before reconsideration and 
during that time the position of the Singapore Base is assured. It 
thus provides for a trial period of full home rule by a government 
fully responsible to an electorate for the first time virtually 
coterminous with the adult population. The Colony of Singapore 
is replaced by the State of Singapore, though it remains within 
the orbit of the Colonial Office. 

All parties in the Assembly agree that Singapore has achieved 
its maximum demands in the circumstances, given not only the 
crucial importance of Singapore in the U.K. defence plans but 
also the general view held in Singapore that independence can 
only come through a merger with the Federation. The Chief 
Minister said that the Mission had asked ‘up to the limit for us’, 
which is complete internal self-government; while Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew described the agreement as ‘the best for the time being’. The 
position is therefore that the external affairs and defence of Singa- 
pore remain with the U.K. Government, within the framework of 
the Anglo-Malay Defence Agreement and pending their transfer 
to Kuala Lumpur on merger. The fact that the parties to the 
agreement accept the arbitral position of the Federation will make 
for the growing influence of the Federation as a stabilizing and 
Malayanizing factor in Singapore, both because of the need for 
all parties to prove themselves acceptable to the Federation and 
because of the influence of the Federation through the Internal 
Security Council. Meanwhile, on matters such as Chinese educa- 
tion and multilingualism Singapore can retain its distinctive policy 
and prove that such matters do not stand in the way of Chinese 
loyalty to Malaya. Any trends towards subversion or towards what 
Mr Lee Kuan Yew has described as ‘Chinese chauvinism’, 
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whether based on Singapore isolationism or Peking-orientated, 
can only alienate the Federation and delay the hopes of merger 
and therefore of independence. And there are economic weapons 
in the hands of the Federation Government which can make 
Singapore pay a heavy price for an independent attitude against 
the Federation. These are the reinforcements of realism which 
will act as sanctions against a fundamental change of the content 
of the Constitution. 

A similar realism is shown in economic policy. There is a 
growing realization that Singapore’s independent existence de- 
pends on its role as an international market-place, and that the ex- 
pectations of a youthful population whose numbers are growing 
will make greater calls on the commercial prosperity of an in- 
herently capitalist institution. The P.A.P., though a Socialist party, 
is on record as agreeing that Singapore cannot afford a policy of 
nationalization which is inappropriate to the commercial institu- 
tions of a free international market. All parties therefore agree that 
foreign capital and foreign enterprise are necessary if Singapore is 
not to become overpopulated and under-employed. Whether these 
hard facts will act against the preaching of Communist class-hatred 
and the attempt to drag Singapore into a new Communist colonial- 
ism by tying its future to the expanding Chinese industrialization 
remains to be seen. But there is a growing realism which sees that 
the problem of Singapore is to create greater wealth and distribute 
it (by social welfare legislation) in a way which removes the ex- 
plosive problem of too great contrasts of wealth. 

Against all such realism stands the Communist Party, which 
sees Singapore merely as a base of penetration into the main 
target of the Federation, and as a base in the cold war to be 
denied to the free world, irrespective of the effect on the standard 
and dignity of life of the men and women of Singapore. All 
political parties stand against them. But whether the coming 
election will return a coalition based on the unity of the parties 
which brought the Constitution into force, or whether it will bring 
a P.A.P. Government to power, it is too early to forecast. And even 
if a P.A.P. Government comes to power under the present con- 
stitutional leadership by using Communist tactics and slogans to 
drive out Communism, their major task will be to avoid becoming 
the prisoners of their own tactics or finding themselves a Trojan 
horse for alien and Communist forces. 

These issues were put to the test in July in the Kallang by- 
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election for the City Council following the resignation from the 
Workers Party and from the City Council of one of the Left-wing 
members of the Workers Party. The election campaign began with- 
in a fortnight of the return of the Chief Minister from the con- 
stitutional talks in London. The Labour Front, which had con- 
tested the constituency in the principal elections last December, 
decided to fight the by-election again. The P.A.P., however, an- 
nounced that it intended to enter a candidate and warned the 
Labour Front against participation on the ground that the Front 
had failed to defeat the Workers Party last December. The P.A.P. 
also wished to strengthen its position in the City Council. The 
Labour Front felt that it could not yield the seat and, following 
the announcement of the Chief Minister’s intention to form a 
United Socialist Front, the Liberal Socialist Party decided not to 
nominate a candidate and, instead, to support the Labour Front. 

Many issues were therefore involved in the by-election. Firstly, 
there was the wish of the P.A.P. to make it a test of support for 
that party’s controversial policies and actions in Singapore’s first 
fully elected City Council. Secondly, it was a test of the combined 
support of the United Socialist Front as against the P.A.P., 
although no detailed programme had been announced for the 
United Socialist Front. Again, as the Chief Minister and other 
Ministers as well as the P.A.P. Assemblymen took part in the 
election, it became a test of the support for Mr Lim Yew Hock and 
his Government. As the P.A.P. candidate was a Malay and the 
official U.M.N.O. leader in Singapore, the Deputy Chief Minister, 
was supporting the Labour Front, it was a test of Malay opinion. 
Moreover, as the P.A.P. candidate was also an ex-detainee under 
the Preservation of Public Security Ordinance following the riots of 
1956, it was a test of opinion on the ban on participation in elec- 
tions by those detained under that Ordinance. And finally there 
was the question of whether the Left-wing seceders from the 
P.A.P. who had gone into the Workers Party would vote for the 
P.A.P. or for the Workers Party candidate, for whom Mr Marshall 
was vigorously campaigning. 

After the poll, which was one of the most intensiv ely and suc- 
cessfully conducted of any Singapore has seen, the by-election was 
won by the P.A.P. with a majority of 713 on a 58 per cent poll, 
which, given the inaccuracy in the register based on identity-card 
counterfoils, was nearer 75 per cent of the effective and accessible 
numbers on the register. Even at the lowest computation, this poll 
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was higher than any in the main City Council election last Decem- 
ber. The P.A.P. won 51 per cent of the votes cast, while both Mr 
Marshall’s candidate (with 304 votes) and the independent candi- 
date catastrophically lost their deposits. 

The lessons of the by-election are clear. The extreme Left-wing 
pro-Communist elements completely deserted the Workers Party 
to return to the P.A.P., who, with a smaller majority than they ex- 
pected, are clearly beholden to that group and have difficulty in 
proving that without the extreme near-Communist votes they 
would still have gained power. They have succeeded in winning 
with an organization predominantly of the Young Chinese Middle 
School group, and with a Malay candidate in a predominantly 
Chinese constituency. They claim endorsement of their City 
record, and Ong Eng Guan, the Mayor, himself tirelessly worked 
for this result. But the divisions within the party remain. On the 
other hand, the two parties which when separate have been criti- 
cized as ineffective have put up a stout combined opposition and 
established that there is a strong moderate group as a basis for the 
United Socialist Front. But there are many difficulties of policy yet 
to be overcome. A group in the Labour Front is already attacking 
the new Front, while the principles and programmes are still to be 
laid down to prove the honesty of the title. 

The effect of the by-election in the City Council has yet to be 
seen. The P.A.P. now has fourteen Councillors out of thirty-two. 
The by-election has hardened opinion and appears to have isolated 
the P.A.P., which, though it won that election, may have lost the 
City Council; for in the first City Council meeting after the by- 
election, on an issue involving disciplinary action against a senior 
expatriate member of the City Council staff, all the opposition 
parties voted against the P.A.P., which was defeated. 

Meanwhile, the Labour Front is discussing the United Socialist 
Front, the idea of which is meeting with opposition from certain 
groups on the ground that, if the Liberal Socialist Party is a 
‘capitalist’ party, co-operation with it will strengthen rather than 
weaken P.A.P. However, the Chief Minister in a recent address to 
the Foreign Correspondents’ Association has stressed the need 
for the same unity in shaping the economic pattern of Singapore 
as has successfully been achieved in shaping its political pattern. 
He emphasized the existing unity on the form of the Constitution 
and on the need for ‘a Welfare State, that is, social justice through 
a greater redistribution of income by better standards of wages and 
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by taxation to provide a basic minimum of health, housing, and 
education’. There was also agreement that the realization of this 
Welfare State depended on the prosperity of the market. “Trade,” 
said Mr Lim Yew Hock, ‘like the rubber tree, must be cultivated 
and tapped and not slaughtered.’ The dangers he saw were in the 
development of a totalitarian type of parties, in measures which 
would induce the flight of capital, and in the development of a type 
of unity which hindered rather than helped merger with the 
Federation. There is certainly a greater sense of realism and, as the 
Chief Minister said, a ‘larger area of agreement than of disagree- 
ment’, but the translation of the idea of unity, realism, and agree- 
ment into a political machine to win the votes to assure realism 
and unity in the future Legislative Assembly has yet to be 





achieved. G. G. FT. 
APPENDIX 
ITALIAN GENERAL ELECTION, 1958 
THE SENATE 
; 1958 ' 1953 
Parties Votes % Seats Votes % Seats 
Communists 5,701,156 21°8 59 5,080,143 20°9 54 
Socialists 3,687,614 14°! 45 2,929,906 12:1 28 
Joint P.C.I.—P.S.I. 213,698 o'8 3 418,940 1°7 4 
Reps./Rads. 367,414 1°4 — 225,611 °'9 —- 
Social Democrats 1,136,805 4°4 5 988,778 4°1 4 
Christian Democrats 10,780,969 41°2 123 9,894,754 40°7 116 
Volkspartei (S. Tyrol) 120,068 o's 2 366,317 rs 2 
Liberals 1,024,167 3°9 4 720,698 3°0 3 
Popular Monarchists 783,516 3°0 5 
National Monarchists 566,671 2°23 5| 15734275 le 16 
M.S.I. 1,122,052 4°3 8 1,482,101 6-1 9 
Others 646,217 24 — 458,023 1°9 I 
THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
1958 1953 
Parties Votes % Seats Votes % Seats 
Communists 6,704,454 22°7 140 6,122,638 22°6 143 
Socialists 4,206,726 14:2 84 3,440,222 12°7 75 
Reps./Rads. 405,782 1°4 6 437,899 1°6 5 
Social Democrats 1,345,447 4°5 22 1,223,876 4°5 19 
Christian Democrats 12,520,207 42°4 273 10,884,508 40:0 264 
Volkspartei (S. Tyrol) 135,491 o'5 3 122,810 o's 3 
Liberals - 1,047,081 3°5 17 815,681 3°0 13 
Popular Monarchists 776,919 2°6 14 : 
National Monarchists 659,997 2°2 II 1,856,661 69 - 
M.S.I. 1,407,718 4°8 24 1,580,395 5°8 29 
Communita 173,227 06 I — os — 
Others 177,220 06 I 599,761 ‘4° — 
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CHATHAM HOUSE MEMORANDA 


CUBA: 
A Brief Political and Economic Survey 


Prepared by the Information Department of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Recent rebel activities in Cuba have brought the island into 
the news. This Memorandum gives the political and economic 
background to the present situation and shows that relative 
prosperity, based on her sugar crop, has not led to political 
stability. Since December 1956 there has been open revolt un- 
der the leadership of Fidel Castro, who has defied the dictator- 
ship of President Batista. 


July 1958 2s. 6d. net 


GIBRALTAR 


By C. E. Carrington 


A brief account of the diplomatic and military history of 
Gibraltar from the earliest times to the present day. The 
author has used hitherto unpublished documents in the pos- 
session of the Foreign Office. The Appendix contains a trans- 
cript from the authentic copy of the Anglo-Spanish Treaty of 
2-13 July 1713 (known as the Treaty of Utrecht), bearing the 
ratification of the King of Spain. 

First issued in 1956, this paper is now reissued with minor 
corrections. The statistics in the last few pages have been 
brought up to date, and a sketch-map has been added. 


Revised ed. July 1958 3s. 6d. net 





Please send orders, with payment, to the Oxford University Press 
Showroom, 116 High Street, Oxford. In the United States the 
memoranda may be obtained through the Oxford University Press, 
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